Pubs and restaurants in Germaifje C^CtmOll tribune 


Whatever they may be, your 
expectations will be exceeded. 
Even the most imaginative mind 
finds it difficult to picture what the 
pubs, restaurants, monastery 
tap-rooms and wine taverns are 
like in this country. Cosy-Gemut- 
lich, fascinating, always different. 
We are thinking of the many 
recommended establishments with 
their own and local specialities 
as well as international cuisine. 


They are contemporary or even 
very modern - like those on the 
motorways. Or they are traditional 
or even historic, wellp reserved 
from the middle ages or hidden 
below thatched roofs - like those 
in the Altes Land near Hamburg. 
They are hidden away in narrow 
lanes - like many students' pubs in 
Heidelberg, historic hotels behind 
timber-framed walls - like in the 
Black Forest resort of Herrenalb - 


between vineyards and wins* 
along the German Wine Road 
There are also the old counw 

of Northern Germany and ih 9 

unique beer gardens of Upper 
Bavaria. As we said before; 
the most Imaginative mind , . 
Perhaps you should visit Gem 
solely to visit its pubs and 
restaurants 


^8 November 1981 
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Propaganda fades as Brezhnev 


dons coat for Bonn visit 
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r Brezhnev's visit lo lloiin this 
north will be bis first visit lo the 
iice the Soviet invasion of Afg- 
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jnes as a welcome opportunity 
i Soviet leaders to demonstrate, 
in overcast background of East- 
ia, an example of normal inter- 
nal relations. 

ibdps the Kremlin, which has an 
a both the Soviet public and its 
inn in Eastern Europe, 
dmev has not chosen Bonn from 
lof possibilities. The visit is the 
fdoo available. 

iOlterrand has no desire to meet 
slang as Red Army soldiers are in 
L There is no reason why he 
ifiiit Mrs Thatcher. And the lime 
ndpe for a meeting with President 
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Mlcaves only the Federal Republic 
fenny, with which the Soviet 
nbs more treaty and other ties 
Many other Western country, 
hi also Moscow's main trading 
pin the West. German industry is 
Nd with past large-scale industrial 
A and keen to collaborate on 
ones. 

an banks are a generous source 
aThe German government, keen to 
■energy supplies, hns no objections 
Urology transfer. 

HiHhnev will doubtless he keen lo 
H further developments in this 
given Hint a gas pipeline 
Siberia to Central Europe is an 
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Outdoor eating In the Me s 
Land, near Hamburg 
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Dammar Barge autobahn 
restaurant, between 
Bremen and OsnabrUck 
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I 1 ®.* future that will earn 
»«change. 

f A 8 ? S° v > e t industrial goods are 
* « their own in world 
mass * ve grain imports re- 
usume Russia’s modest foreign 
>j. |”. eTVes ’ energy exports will be 
SL, mon ey-spinrier Ru$Sia has 
Up ^uer of hard currency. 

IL S?? ev ’» visit to Bonn might 
^ ed an. exercise in self-ipre- 
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Heinz Oskar Vetter 
to Opposition spo- 
kesman ' Waither 
Leisler Kiep. All 
were given red car- 


This also extends to Mr Brezhnev’s 
Westpolitik, detente and peaceful coexis- 
tence. The last is based on Lenin’s 
principle of collaborating whenever ne- 
cessary and coming in for grabs where- 
ver possible. 

Soviet opinion has been carefully pre- 
pared for the visit. The Soviet media 
have refrained from training their full 
propaganda fire on Chancellor Schmidt, 
contenting themselves with a few critical 
remarks about Foreign Minister 
Gen seller. 

This is essential because the Soviet 
leader cannot be expected to visit a 
country where he is less than welcome. 
So Bonn and its leaders have temporari- 
ly been cast in a favourable light. 

Bonn is made out lo be the home of 
a powerful anli-Aincrican peace move- 
ment, while its leaders (or at least some 
of them) arc credited with having with- 
slood pressure to rearm and of seeking to 
persuade Washington to confer with 
Moscow. 

Soviet propaganda has refrained from 
capitalising openly on conflicting views 
within the coalition parties in Bonn. 

It mukes a point of quoting only 
views that conform with the official 
Soviet line, of making no mention of 
oilier viewpoints and of reminding the- 

Socialist International of ideals held in 
cunimon. 

This public relations campaign was 
accompanied by a succession of German 
visitors to Moscow. 

They ranged from SPD' Iwder Willy 
H run dt. Economic Affaire Minister Otto 
Lamhsdorff and trade union leader 


pet treatment (al- 
though Herr Leisler 
Klep' was arguably 
given a somewhat 
less enthusiastic re- 
ception) and Mr. 
Brezhnev held a 
succession of pri- 
vate talks with 
them. Foreign di- 
plomats were con- 
tinually amazed. 
“Whenever I switch 
on Soviet TV there 
is either an ice 
hockey game or a 
German visitor to 
the Kremlin,” a Bri- 
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tish diplomat said. 

It was a slight ex- Prince Fahd comes for a chat 

S'loftis^Drov'iso Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd slaps out with Chancellor 
Jr ,h' „ „f th ; Schmidt during a brief visit to Bonn on his way home from the 

troth* There* is little Canoun mmml. in Mexico. ( P ta ,„= s... staon, 

prospect of anything much coming of cism of Afghanistan and anxious in- 
Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn. It promises quiries about Poland. 

w m • I _ t ■ _ ■ • . 


to be a matter of a frank exchange of 
views of appearances and thus of an op- 
portunity for self portrayal. The Soviet 
leader’s main topics are arms control 
and security policy. Unlike President 
Reagan he has the advantage of being 
able to talk first and foremost in terms 
or peace. 

Mr Reagan, of course, has been unable 
lo sidestep awkward debates about varia- 
tions on the unthinkable: nuclear war- 
fare. 

Mr Brezhnev will be talking about 
peace, even at the risk of facing criti- 


Rumanians use mailed fist to 


Germans 


, . I . ' 1 J 

M assive pressure was applied to pre- 
vent ethnic Germans; living m 


vent ethnic Germans, living m 
Rumania from : 8 pontaneous)y . .fljwtujg 
Bonn President Karl Capjtens during lus 

state visit there. , ■ ; ■ 

At times they were physically pre- 
vented from meeting Herr Carstens., 
Rumanian claima that security and or- 


in the President’s final talks with Mr 
Cehusescu, the Rumanian , leader, that 
massive pressure had been brought to 
bear on the German minority- to avoid 
; meetings. with the visitor from Bonn. 

Yet President Caistens* visit and the 
problems of the German minority in 
[Rumania .cannot '.be seen solely in rela- 


Rumanian claims that security ana • ^ ^ tliat occurred: 

ganisatlonal. reasons accounted for the :“ iJfl(tWl|c Gennans ta Rumania 


behaviour cannot.be taken .seriously. =■ 

1 Events were sometiiheS embarrassing 
and cast a shadow over the whole visit: 
i'There ls ! ■ 'little point in 1 speculating 
whether Herr-tjarsteris wouldjave .gohe 
at all If'he. hhd known In adrance tvhat 
difficulties were to arise on Ws tour o 


IIUII IW . m 

. , If. ethnic Gennans in Rumania are to 
be helped, either to rejoin their families 
or to improve their iposition, there must 
be a continual dialogue and cooperation. 

; .viewed in this light the invitation ex- 
tended to Mr .Ceausescu to visit the Fe- 
deral Republic was: more than a mere 

matter of 'protocol. 1 1 ! ! 

t » '( Frankfurter Ruridsthau, 31 October 1981) 


It might arguably be a convenient op- 
portunity to call on the Soviet leader to 
do a little more in the bilateral humani- 
tarian sector. 

if the handful of ethnic Germans 
granted exit permits were any indicator 
of official relations, ties could hardly be 
said to be in a good way. 

Mr Brezhnev will be visiting Bonn 
only days before the beginning of talks 
on medium-range missiles with the 
United States in Geneva. 

He may be expected less to come up 
with fresh proposals on the subject than 
to make a contribution towards clearing 
the air. The first meetings between Mr Haig 
and Mr Gromyko in New York ;(they are 
due to meet again, in January) cannot be 
said to have heralded a thaw .in US-Sovi- 
et ties. 1 • 

:ftawfe, continues to slang the .United 
States and observers :in Moscow . are 
unable, to make out more than rifts in 

the ice. . . : 

If they icould be widened by means, of 
Soviet readiness to make concessions at 
the Geneva talks, Bonn’s bid to improve 
, relations between the superpowers would 
prove to have been worthwhile. 

Mr Brezhnev is likely to ,be told in 
Bonn that this hosts are neither willing 
;nor able to do more than constantly ad- 
vocate talks while remaining .determined 
to share the burden of matching : the 
Soviet arms build-up. v • : * { 

: . That is about as far as Ihe possibililies 
! of a separate detente , policy in Europe 
i.go, .■■!;. Leo Wtetentf) 

(Frankfurter AJIgamolna Zaitung 
fllr D 0 UtMhland, 2 ;Nqven?bBr 1981) 
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America would gain no advantage from 

a Europe laid to nuclear waste 

M istrust has reached alarming agine, in all seriousness, that President range missiles were not stationed a 
proportions. Hardly does President Rmean mioiit wpH it in 


ITX proportions. Hardly does President 
Reagan have something to say than there 
is an outcry that Washington plans to sell 
us down the river and wage a limited 
nuclear war in Europe. 

. 0nly gradually are we coming to real- 
ist that what seemed incredible aar stated 
by the US President (and Mr Reagan’s 
choice of words was unfortunate^ to say 
^the least) has for years been Nato stiate- 
gy.Gradually too we are coming to realise 
that President Reagan's alleged intentions 
’ cannot possibly be in America’s interest. 

What can the United States possibly 
stand to gain from a Europe laid waste 
by tactical nuclear weapons that could 
offset the loss of half g million US ser- 
vice personnel stationed here? 

What could possibly offset the loss of 
America's major partners and the de- 
struction of the majority of Western 
democracies? 

What, above all, could possibly war- 
rant running the risk of a limited nuc- 
lear engagement not stopping short at 
the borders of the superpowers but dev- 
astating the entire world? 

The whole idea is insane, but not 
insane enough for Europeans not to im- 

Rau discusses 
trade, arms 

in Moscow 

■ 

N orth Rhine-Westphalian Premier 
Johannes Rau's visit to Moscow was 
more than mere political tourism of the 
kind to which Land government are in- 
creasingly given. 

Herr Rau took with him a personal 
message from the . sickbed of fel!ow-So- 
tfal Democrat' Helmut Schmidt. 

..The topics dealt with, the Kremlin 
leaders Herr Rau talked with and the re- 
sults of their talks ail indicate that the 
.Dllsseldorf Premier was welcomed as 
.rpore than a state leader. 

He was given a lengthy hearing by Mr 
Brezhnev himself, who seemed even 
readier than in the past to discuss mat- 
■ teri with his German guest. 

It remains to be seen what actually 
emerges from the trade talks Herr Rau 
1 Said had been So extraordinarily success- 
■fuh ■ 

Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn later this 
month will show how 1 far the Soviet 
Union is prepared to promote common 
economic Interests regardless of tension 
• 'between the blocs. 

But trade was not the only topic on 
which the North Rlune-Westphaiian 
Premier claimed to have gleaned encou- 
raging information In the Kremlin, so 
his visit may indeed have amounted to 
1 more than window-dressing in prepara- 
tion for Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn. 

Herr Rau was told that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to consider cuts in 
its nuclear potential provided its deter- 
r: rent effect was retained. 

■ This was not the first time the Krem- 
lin had indicated willingness to negoti- 
ale on this point. The next round of 
arms control talks will show what exact- 
ly Moscow has in mind. 

But Herr Rau’s comments would seem 
to show that the Russians are prepared 
tb' show willing in both Geneva and 
Bonn. 

' (SOddeutkho Settling, 23 October 1 98 1) 


agine, in all seriousness, that President 
Reagan might well have it in mind. 

Opinion is as sensitive about virtually 
everything that is heard from the United 
States at present as though a nerve were 
laid bare. 

Yet oddly enough, pollsters have been 
unable to locate this seemingly hysteri- 
cal mistrust of Bonn’s major ally. There 
are no signs, they say, of a resurgence of 
anti-American sentiment in Germany. 

Beneath the wild excitement, pollsters 
claim, there is a bedrock pf confidence 
and good will. 

Even people who are accused of being 
against America will hear nothing of it; 
they ray they are merely opposed to the 
policies of the Reagan administration. 

But US pollsters say Mr Reagan’s for- 
eign policy is currently welcomed by 
three Americans out of four, indicating a 
fundamental clash of interests between 
Europe and America. 

The United States has dkawn altoget- 
her different conclusions from the poli- 
cy of detente it inaugurated from those 
reached in Europe, especially in Germa- 
ny. 

For the United States the detente era 
was one in which America, placing its 
trust in detente^ lost ground in world af- 
fairs. 

Conscription was abolished. The US 
army was streamlined. Defence spending 
was cut in real terms. Extra medium- 


range missiles were not stationed any- 
where. 

Over the same period the Soviet 
Union increased the strength of its 
defence establishment by a third and its 
defence spending by SO per cent. 

Russia stationed an entire arsenal of 
medium-range missiles in Europe. 

There is a widespread feeling in Ame- 
rica that detente benefited Moscow ratti- 
er than Washington, and it is a feeling 
one can well understand. 

Viewed from Germany the situation is 
entirely different. For Germany detente 
has brought practical gains. The position 
of West Berlin has been stabilised and 
contact with people in the GDR has 
grown easier. 

Tlie psychological aspect of detente is 
even more important; For America de- 
tente was an opportunity of emerging 
from its disastrous military commitment 
in Vietnam. 

For the Germans it gave rise to hopes 
of possibly .taking their leave of world 
affairs despite a geographicaf location on 
the borderline between the blocs and 
conflicting interests of power politics. 

So it is hardly surprising that the de- 
tente era sired a new ' patriotism in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The allergic response to the Reagan 
administration’s policy could well be 
anger at hopes of becoming an oasis of 
peace seeming destined to be dashed. 

Not long ago two Germans in three 


East-West issues vie with Third 
World in Paris priorities 

C feser links 'with ;the Third WdHd Greece than with their neighbours east 

appears to be at least as imnnrtnnt n r Dki.'. 


appears to be at least as Important 
as East-West issues to the French go- 
vernment. 

The French President, M- Mitterrand, 
feels that revolutionary movements de- 
serve support in countries that flout 
human rights. 

Although Washington feels this is 

going too far, the French are undismay- 
ed. 

By contrast, Europe appears to be 
taking a back seat in Paris’ scheme of 
tilings. 

This naturally affects its relationship 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

President Mitterrand’s predecessor, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, saw France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany as the 
heartlands of the European Community. 

In public he was no keener than 
Bonn is on the idea of a Bonn-Paris 
axis, but in practice he behaved as 
though one existed. 

Those were the days, although it is 
too early to say that ties with Bonn, as 
seen from Paris, have deteriorated sub- 
stantially. 

But the new French government real- 
ises that since it assumed power in Paris 
there have been a number of differences 
between Paris and Bonn that cannot fail 
to have repercussions on mutual ties. 

Premier Mauroy’s gbvemment terms 
France a socialist state. French economic 
policy is poles apart from Bonn’s. 

President Mitterrand and hi? meh feel, 
for instance, a closer emotional affinity 
with the new socialist government of 


Greece than with their neighbours east 
of the Rhine. 

This ideological chasm does not, of 
course, rule out certain points in com- 
mon on East-West ties. 

M. Mitterrand is much more strongly 
in favour of Nato’d combined missile 
modernisation and disarmament talks re- 
solution than M. Giscard d’Estaing was. 

This strengthens Helmut Schmidt’s 
hand in a tricky situation and is more in 
■keeeping with the current of opinion in 
Washington;: 

Paris (apart from the French Com- 
munists, that is) appreciates US missile 
modernisation. 

The French Socialists see it as a 
. means of bolstering America’s pqsition 
at the forthcoming medium-range mis- 
siles talks with the Soviet Union. 

The French government's attitude 
towards Bonn has so relieved the Ame- 
■ ricans that they have taken to referring 
to France as an exemplary ally. 

The French are less than enthusiastic 
about the idea of being exemplary allies, 
which' in any case they are not. 

M. Mitterrand feels Nato needs re- 
fornii What he -wants is a reappraisal of 
the North Atlantic pact and a reformu- 
lation of defence tenets. 

M.. Mitterrand,, in keeping with tradi- 
tional French foreign policy, would like 
to. take an independent line, especially 
in dealings with the United States. 

The way. Paris, sees it, this purpose is 
served by Bonn backing the US view- 
point more strongly than it has been 
doing lately/...;,, . . .. . . 


said they did not feel there 
war. Now one German in hTi! 
uneasy feeling there wfllbeow 1 

This fear Is heightened bv * J 
anxiety for the future. What fa ,3 
irurpriring about this 
being directed against the SovJiJ 
whose decisions Bonn can hug, 
to influence in any case? 1 , 

Russia may have dashed hop, 
litaiy detente but America 94 a 
take decisions that are ImplenenJ 

this country. 1 

Anxiety about the direction theJ 
cisions may be taking has been M 
ed by the small but vociferous seclij 
German opinion that does, as M 
pens, feel anti-American. ] 

Its anti-American sentiment 
to Vietnam and Watergate. ' 

Politicians on both sides of the Ai 
tic have good reason to be worriJ 
the trend, which indicates that Usl 
ion and much of European opinloj 
heading in opposite directions. 1 

The trend in America is towudl 
termination to assert ' the role of] 
United States as a world poserj 
trend in Europe is marked to 4 
extent by the desire to drop oil 
world affairs. ;• 

This Is dynamite both for Natyj 
four European security. Sad to say, tjj 
people in Europe fail to realise thill 
prospects of peace will not improw 
the imbalance in Europe and the da 
ences of viewpoint with America 
crease. ■■ 

Both South-East Asia and the Mil 
East bear out the truth of the raj 
which is that imbalance has od 
boosted the prospects of peace, j 

Thomas Mefta 

(AUgomelne Zottung Mainz, 24 Ocfotml 
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alition holds 




on, but 


The wave of pacifism curreufl? 
evidence in the Federal Republic 
prompted misgivings no less strop! 
France than in the United Slates. 

For France the Federal Republic i 
important strategic glacis. Were Ge 
ny’s determination to defend itsd 
decline, France . would be forced to 
view its entire policy. 

Since France and America hold < 
mon views on major aspects of 1 
West gelations, the United States is 
ihg much less aggrieved about B 
voting for a left-wing government. 

But serious differences of opj 
have arisen on ties with the T 
World and with the underdevek 
countries Moscow is wooing. 


EJ 


M. Mitterrand's address to 
America at the Cancun North 
summit can hardly have failed to 
been interpreted in Washington a * * 
to arms in the cause of revolution; , J 
. . HwsRafrMsW 

(Kfllner S tadtyAnzelgar, 21 
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or how long? 

fa a mood in Bonn that the 
J D f the coalition is just round 
0 i. It exists despite the fact that 
ilition parties have agreed on the 
Jgdcct- ' 

.feeling is that this budget battle 
ie last of the coalition battles, pos- 
ftaue the compromise docs have 

aaings. 

i questions now are not only 
it Operation 82 has succeeded and 
s ihe patient has been saved. It is 
Mher the surgeons will survive, 
nalping the state of the coalition, 
■must be separated from illusion, 
example, it is illusion is that the 
I government is paralysed, full of 
l red headed by a man whose 
; for several reasons, is open to 
don. 

ill wan illusion that the SPD is 
fed and disunited except for a col- 
:kmming-like death wish, 
feher is that the FDP is in the grip 
iter and seems only looking for 
mice to change partners. 

:die reality looks almost as bleak, 
Elusions. 

igovernment can act within the 
nailable to it. The SPD wants to 
jat the helm, and even the left 
nree it this way. 

dthe FDP is now, unlike in the 
a, no longer looking for a new 
alhe reason for this lies with the 
pin. Under more normal circuni- 
ttthe impotent SPD-FPP 
'flt vhnM long have been re- 
ifcy the conservatives. 

:itis not only the equally desolate 
tou of the CDU/CSU (bat stopped 
iff from changing sides. The more 
; J-of-war over the budget was pro- 


|Wp is likely from the Oppo: 

®in getting the coalition's bud 

Totals through both houses of pi 
I. 

1 «ue was brought up, and rejei 
‘Dug a meeting between the O 
^ fader, Helmut Kohl, lire Cha 
Helmut Schmidt, nnd the H 
aiUIans- Dietrich Gcnschcr. 
[Schmidt originally intended 
Mlelywilh Herr Kohl 
‘Jetausc Herr Kohl had hnrsl 
•wo the Chancellor’s resigns tic 
«raclier was called in to demo 
®rtjtion solidarity. 

i!>Mi turn, decided to coi 

Bundestag Floor Leader Fric 

dmmermann. As a result, t 

■1 was stripped of all political j 
«■ 

Reported on his visit to Anier 
^fher ^iefed the round on t 

* Summit. 

^ important issue, the Bo 
, not mentioned until I 
of the talks, and then only 

;L . . t,ie Proposal for an i 
S lVe push was rejected. 

Wlth the hcatcd coaliti 
'4 iJ th ®. auster ity budget in \ 
hcom» Cabi i_ net ' s f inal. decision 
the huge deficit v 
much public fuss. 

Minister Bjflrn E 
' a massive attack agal 
%Sfh cu ba c ks in allowances 

29? 1 students. 

^ FDP - unlike in the sumti 
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longed, the more the coalition partners 
realised that, though they had little in 
common, there was even less common 
ground with the CDU/CSU, whose only 
aim is to take the reins of government. 

The conservatives also lost much of 
their attractiveness in mattera of social 
affairs. 

Why should Count Lambsdorff, of all 
people, now be edging closer to the 
SPD? 

Despite all weakness and the balanc- 
ing nets of the past few weeks, the coali- 
tion is now more united than before, 
because it sees no alternative. 

Yet there is a palpable listlessness. 
The SPD knows that it must stick with 
the workers despite all austerity meas- 
ures, and there is nothing left that it 
could yield in matters of social policy. 

The FDP must present a determined 
image to the middle class voters - in- 
cluding those who habitually vote for 
the CDU — if it is to weather the four 
slate elections next year. 

The net result is a policy of the nar- 
rowest possible scope. In fact, nobody 
talks of common ground anymore. 

How long can this continue? Pros- 
pects are not bad in matters of foreign 
and security policy. The big question 
mark for the coalition is the economic 
development. 

Every additional jobless makes it more 
difficult for the Social Democrats and 
the Liberals to find common ground and 
threatens the coalition with paralysis for 
lack of decision-making strength. 

Hut it would be wrong to underesti- 
mate (he advantages of this coalition. 
Though it had a hard time in the sum- 
mer and autumn and though it stood at 
the edge of an abyss, it managed to con- 
tinue governing without making grave 
political mistakes. 

In addition, this coalition has a Chan- 
cellor who appears to he in excellent 
shape only two weeks after his illness. 

Unless the situation deteriorates dra- 
matically, this in itself could provide a 
sound enough basis for the election year 
I0K4. Thomas Meyer 

( Kttlncr Stadt-Anzeiger, 29 October 1981) 


FDP infighting is kept 
behind closed doors 



T he National Executive Committee 
of the Free Democrats had sound 
reason for holding its congress in Mainz 
in secret 

The party does not want its infighting 
to attract the interest of observers from 
the two big parties. This is also why the 
Liberals have been restrained in Bonn 
after the “summer theatre”. 

It is not only Helmut Schmidt's heart 
pacemaker that has put the brakes on 
the Liberals. 

A sober analysis of the current politi- 
cal situation has made the FDP leaders 
abandon the idea of switching partners. 
FDP Chairman Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
knows that his party would find it diffi- 
cult to cope with additional turbulence. 

The Liberals are no less divided than 
the Social Democrats on the issues of 
armament and peace policy. 

There is a growing scepticism among 
Bundestag left wingers about US policy 
- and this is becoming more pro- 
nounced with every successive statement 
by President Reagan. 

And on economic and social policy, 
Genscher’s statement about n “change” 
lias only added to the uncertainty 
among his left wingers. 

Although Genscher still has more 
backing in his party than Schmidt does 
in the SPD, there is bound to be plenty 
of criticism put forward by the del u gales 
to the Mainz congress. And the leader- 
ship is reluctant to fuel this discontent 
still further. 

Anybody talking to FDP politicians in 
Bonn these days is unlikely to hear 
much about the possibility of a switch 


All-party meeting rejects 
united line on budget 


— now stands firm as a coalition part- 
ner. After all, tho budget cart is bogged 
down so deeply that those responsible 
don’t want to aggravate the situation by 
pelting into each other’s hair. So SPD 
ami FDP have dtubbomly closed their 
cars to the opposition call to hand over 

Hie reins. 1 .... 

The Iruo extent of Bonn's additional 

borrowing is being papered ° ver - 
Through no merit of Its won, the Bonn 
government is benefiting from the dollar 
exchange rate - both torn its nse and 

its decline. ........ 

The rise of the dollar coupled with 

high interest rates in the USA was in- 
cremental in the Bundesbank s ntam- 
motli profits, and its decline reduced our 

oil bill * 

' The Bundesbank profits are now to go 
to Bonn and so help bolster the budget 
But' all these speculative elements 
lend a quality of wheeler-dealing to our 

budget rehabilitators. ■ ■ 

The Liberals pride themseives on 
having prevented tax increases and addi- 
tional borrowing. The self-employed g 
away unscathed as did the civil Servants 
Who were spared higher, unemplcyment 
contributions. Both are reganjed as FDP 

voters. 


Yet the higher unemployment insur- 
ance contributions for the rest of the la- 
bour force are tantamount to a tax in- 
crease. 

Here, too, the government operates 
with camouflage methods: the SPD left 
wing demands higher taxes for top earn- 
ers; but these are only the usual rear- 
guard skirmishes. 

In his talk with opposition leaders 
Kohl and Zimmermann, the Chancellor 
tried to prompt them to help the budget 
package take the parliamentary hurdle 

before Christmas. 

■ But Schmidt's and Genscher’s impa- 
tience has made the opposition mistrust 
the latest government estimates on un- 
employment figures and tax revenues. 

The opposition responded to the go- 
vernment’s compromise programme by 
demanding that Schmidt put his cards 

. on the table or resign. 1 

But matters cannot end there, l ne 
! budget is a national issue and the Op- 
: position bears its share of responsibility. 

! ' In any event, the Chancellor cannot 
expect a Christmas present from the 
! opposition in the firm of ^approval of 
1 the budget unless considerable changes 

, are made. 

. - (General Anzelger, 28 October 1981 ) 


in coalition partners. Instead, he is likely 
to be told about the apprehension of a 
possible grand coalition between conser- 
vatives and Social Democrats. 

Before the SPD permits itself to drop 
below the 30 per cent mark in populari- 
ty polls Herbert Wehner will go out of 
his way to secure his party’s position in 
Bonn, the argument goes. 

And since the FDP’s reputation 
among Social Democrats is that of rats 
on a sinking ship, such a move by 
Wehner appears quite plausible. 

Among the problems Genscher has 
with his party are some for which he is 
not responsible. Berlin’s FDP has been 
in total disarray since the CDU election 
'ictoiy — so much so that the Bonn 
party leadersliip has given up hope of a 
successful intervention. 

Nobody expects the Berlin Liberals to 
polish up their cracked public image 
sufficiently in the next few years to 
enable them to take the five per cent 
hurdle in the next election. 

In the City-state of Hamburg, where 
the FDP failed to take the hurdle in the 
last election, the Liberals have now put 
up a top candidate, Klaus Brunnslein, 
who contrasts with such exemplary libe- 
rals as the SPD’s Klaus von Dohnanyi 
and the CDU’s Walther Leisler Kiep 
only by virtue of his colourlessness. 

Lower Saxony, on which Genscher 
once pinned his hopes in trying to de- 
part from a rigid coalition system, also 
has difficulties. 

There is no guarantee that Hie FDP 
will return to the Stale legislature — es- 
pecially since Lower Saxony's Liberals 
arc reluctant to say before the election 
which party they would form a coalition 
with. 

Lower Saxony and Hamburg - both 
will be going to the polls in the spring 
- are a test case for the Hesse Liberals. 
Should the upward trend of the Greens 
(environmentalists) in that state contin- 
ue, there is every likelihood that they 
would go into to the State parliament. 

And should this happen, there could 
be a repeat of the Berlin debacle where 
SPD and FDP failed to gain the neces- 
sary majority. 

This possibility is likely to play a role 
when it comes to deciding on one coali- 
tion partner or another. 

In the last Hesse election, Wolfgang 
Mischnick had a hard time gaining the 
upper hand in his decision to opt for 
the SPD. 

The shift in the FDP leadership in 
Rliineland-Palatinate ended the crisis 
there, but the internal tug-of-war goes 
on. 

Some months ago, Genscher inti- 
mated that in two years there would no 
longer be any obstacle to an FDP-CDU 
coalition there. 

The FDP has its problems in Bavaria 
as well. The controversy surrounding the 
party’s state chairman, Josef Ertl, has 
subsided. . 

At the last state party congress he lost 
1 1 0 votes to a totally unknown house- 
wife. bill the resignation from the party 
of seven Nuremberg FDP officials couljl 
have repercussions. 

Left wingers in Bonn, though fully 
understanding what motivated the seven 
to hand in their party cards, hope that 
the trend will not continue and so leave 
them without backing in the Under. 

Gerd Rauhaus 

(Nflrnbergsr Nachrfchlen, 23 October *98 1) 
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Government looks at new proposals 

on citizenship, residence 


T he Bonn government is considering 
proposals drawn up with the aim of 
clarifying the position of foreigners in 
Germany. 

Among the suggestions is one that 
children who have been in the country 
for eight years or more obtain the right 
to opt for German citizenship at the age 
of 18. 

This option would be valid for three 
years only. 

The proposals are contained in a 
paper prepared by the Interior Ministry. 

Other sections of the paper deal with 
residential rights under different circum- 
stances, marriage to German nationals, 
for example. 

The document has been drafted be- 
cause the government is becoming in- 
creasingly worried that ethnic Germans 
will become openly hostile if more for- 
eigners settle in Germany than can be 
economically integrated. 

“In purely numerical terms, the prob- 
lems of Integration could become too 
big to be coped with,” says the paper. 

'This applies particularly to metropo- 
litan areas, where many foreigners live 
in ghetto-like conditions. 1 * 

The Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, has 
made it cle3r that those who derided 
not to become Germans should go back 
home. 

He said, probably reflecting popular 
opinion, that the number of foreigners 



in the country had reached or passed the 
tolerance threshold. 

According to the report now before 
(he Cabinet, the number of foreigners in 
Germany increased by 472,000, or 11.9 
per cent, to 4,453,000 between Sep- 
tember 1978 and September last year. 

And the rise is expected to go on 
unless economic conditions cause a 
change of heart. 

The number of Turks over the two 
years rose by 25 per cent to 1.462 mil- 
lion, about a third of the total. 

Close to half (46.8 per cent) of for- 
eigners under 18 were Turks. 

Half the foreigners (2.016 million) 
were employed, 100,000 were unemploy- 
ed. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
more foreigners than any other Euro- 
pean country, but fewer pro rata than 
several others. 

According to estimates by the Ger- 
man Institute for Economic Research 
(DIW), there could be more than seven 
million in the country by the year 2000. 

The institute and the Bonn govern- 
ment arrived at these figures as a result 
of the following premises: though family 
planning among aliens will increasingly 
resemble tiiat of Germans, in Turkey 
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alone there are some 700,000 relatives 
waiting to come to Germany. 

In addition, the annual influx of asy- 
lum seekers and other refugees is esti- 
mated at 20,000 a year. 

An annual 30,000 Greeks, Spaniards 
and Portuguese are expected to seek 
work in Germany between 1988 end 
1992 because the freedom-of-labour- 
movement guaranteed by the EEC will 
have come into force by then. 

These people will be crowding a la- 
bour market that will have nothing in 
common with the days when Germany 
needed workers. 

The Bonn government is now trying 
to stem unemployment, and Germans 
are once more prepared to do the work 
for which we once hired aliens. 

For this reason and due to the lower 
standard of education of foreigners, the 
percentage of foreign jobless exceeds 
that of Germans. 

German unemployment is 5.5 per 
cent compared with 7.8 per cent for for- 
eigners. ‘ 

The Turks are hardest hit primarily 
due to the greater cultural and religious 
differences between them and Germans. 

Unemployment among Turkish work- 
ers was 10.1 per cent in September 
1980. Yet they seem to be better off 
being jobless in Germany than having a 
job in their home country - despite the 
alien surroundings. 

Politicians, churches and associations 
are trying to avoid xenophobia senti- 
ments. They have been pressing for in- 
tegration. 

Fears over possible 
lack of Jobs 

But views as to how this is to be 
achieved vary widely. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
stresses that it is no immigration coun- 
try; neither does it want to expel the 
foreigners it once needed. 

But government fears what will hap- 
pen if the number of foreigners keeps 
growing. 

Tire integration of those who are new 
on the labour market, in other words, 
the economic integration that is essen- 
tial for social integration, could no lon- 
ger be guaranteed. 

Written in typical Bonn officialese, a 
government paper sounds the alarm: 
“Such a development could reach the 
threshold where the discomfort of con- 
siderable sections of the German popu- 
lation could turn into open resistance. 
The consequences would be social and 
political tension that would threaten the 
social peace in the Federal Republic of 
Germany” 

■ i 

The Bonn government does not want 
to take the possibility of such a deve- 
lopment as an inescapable destiny. It 
wants to continue to work on all levels 
(associations, municipalities, churches, 
companies and legislation) towards faci- 
litating naturalisation arid promoting in- 
tegration. This does not mean that the 
foreigners are to be ‘’Germanised”. : 

An historic comparison: we now, not 
only find Polish names in the Ruhr 
region but also Polish clubs and associa- 
tions, But this type of integration pre- 
supposes “a policy of limitation without 


I 
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Which the integration of foreigner, J 

The recruiting of foreign worker, r, 

become more restricted in thefC 
The freeze on the employment**, 
eigners from non-EEC countries. iJ 
duced in 1973, has improved cond 
for legal integration. i 

Present conditions “preclude 
emptlon from the freeze.” ] 

And “the greatest restraint rmj 
exercised in the granting of freedSI 

labour movement within the Coranl 
ty. 

Long transition periods hrc a mvA 
new members. Above all, the Ciffl 
decision of 2 July 1980 must be 3 
ed. j 

The decision provides that neJ 

tions about the further developmeJ 

Turkey’s associate EEC member jl 

must permanently exclude the fowl 

unrestricted access of Turkish workel 

the labour markets of the mens 
states. "la 

The Federal government wants to I 
up additional barriers for the r^fl 
of foreign workers and the influx ofl 
lum seekers because it would otheni 
be unable to stop next-of-kin M 
crowding Into the country. 1 

Article 6 of the Constitution spptt 
to foreipers as well: “Marriage and] 
mily enjoy the special protection of j 
state. The care for and the upbringing] 
children are the natural right ofj 

parents and their foremost duty. 4 
state will supervise them.” • ] 

This legal position has made it h 
ible for 50,000 spouses and some 7oJ 
children under 18 to be reunited n 
the rest of the family in this country. J 

Abuse of these provisions by m 
of forged birth dates and names caal 
stopped by the state. The same Is tittl 
illegal residence and work, .and the ij 
cessary legal provisions were enadtfg 
2 September. 1 

The intended integration tiiraj 
kindergartens, schools and clubs and! 
possibility for 18-year-olds who hn 
lived in this country for at least d jri 
to become German citizens with] 
rights and obligations is to be both a 
plemcnted and restricted by a “leintefl 
tion policy”, 4 

This is also the gist of the Chan# 
Ioris last statement on this issue whb 
can be summed up as follows: tafejj 
tion for those who can be integrated n 
repatriation support for the others. Jj 
tial agreements with Turkey arid Gw 
for the promotion of repatriation 0 
instance, by supporting the formationj 
workers’ companies) are to be devetow 
further. ■ ■ ■ 

Yugoslavia still opposes this P<W 
the matter must still be negotiated w 
the Belgrade government. 1 1 

Since aid for Turkey has' been M 
for one year, it Is hard to sed bowl 
repatriation of Turks can be pn»*J 
under our “current aid for Turker r 
gramme. ' •! 

The future will show whether odfr 
liticians and society will succeed u 1 F 
onciling conflicting alms. ,, 

Seeking balance 

Integration, 

1 

On the one haiid, the Bonn 8r*j 
ment wants to 1 ' integrate the 
workers living here; and* on the o j 
does 1 not want 1 to' strip thera o . 
identity as Turks,' :: Greeks’ or * gwj 
in order not to 'make it lffl^ssi « 
them to : return home. 1 ' Hm 
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finance director resigns 
from troubled W 


M niomie, 61, has resigned 
Z the board of Volkswagen, 
was responsible for the coin- 
He had been with VW 

E xtinguished career with the 
motor manufacturer ended 
i seren-Hne statement issued by 
«vi»ry board. 

genitive committee of the su- 

E board, It read, had complied 
safe's request to terminate his 

tariy. 

founfe is said to have been 
j for Volkswagen’s difficulties 
is subsidiary Triumph- Adler, the 
Sit office machinery manu fac tu- 
ns the longest-serving member of 
W board, having been a director 
die managing directorship of all 
tfavagen board chairmen: Nord- 
Lotz, Leiding and SchmUcker. 
meal spectacular changes at the 
i had hoped to be appointed iwin- 
ifcctor himself, but in view of 
trapany's luckless Triumph- Adler 
tatni, for which he has certuinly 
ted in some quarters, any 
lie may still have had were ruled 

'Mjr Volkswagen are unlikely to 
:my comment on why his contract 
itaunated, and Triumph- Adler is 
iMyoniy part of the story. 

^ never been less than frank in 
ftht Toni SchmUckcr was the last 
director under whom hi* w:r; 
!b serve, and tho search for a suc- 
f (Herr SchmUcker is seriously ill) 


fsaeMW 


5 tad heart attack that brought 
Schmflcker’s career to an end vir- 
1 mded Friedrich Thoinde’s career 
YW too, since the Triumpli-Adlcr 
aant he was now unlikely to on- 

afaity support on the supervisory 
■ 

■Nghout his long ond successful 
! *ith Volkswagon, n demanding 
Hhe best of time, he maintained 
® with the academic world whore 
wr began. 

J Jan honorary professor at Gics- 
Mreisity and has in various ways 
« the lines of contact between 
Md practice. 

fodied at Kiel, then worked as a 
[ lecturer and assistant to Karl 
* to® Hamburg professor who 
^ as Economic Affairs and 
“Minister in Bonn. 

? JJ® economics department of 

Z, Rlrine-Westphallun Landcs- 

h e moved to Phoenix AG, 
^ arm, as deputy to tho financial 

‘'an interlude with tho Chase 
J?) Bank in New York he served 
with special responsibilities 
wjfjj °f Presdner Bank, one of 
jhiee major clearing banks. 

ifSS. 8 Volkswagen in 1965 
it r. ^ yssen » first as financial 
£ August Thypsen HOtte AG, 

^nlQnAG° f ^ y8sen s . u * ,s ^^ ry 

knows him personally 
Ljrj?® f or a moment that Dr 
la oT J 0W test|0n Hi* laurels, al- 
Kb pens *°n he no longer 
^ for a living. ,, „ 

Probably ■ pay more attention 


to his academic interests, which were 
necessarily neglected during his 
management career. 

At Volkswagen the supervisory board 
is now concentrating on its quest for a 
successor to Toni SchmUcker as chair- 
man of the management board. 

A decision is likely to be taken at the 
1 3 November meeting of the supervisory 
hoard. There has certainly been no lack 
of speculation as to who might be in 
the running. 

Speculation was rife even before it be- 
came clear that Herr SchmUcker would 
not be fit enough to return to the helm 
in Wolfsburg. 

His heart attack was a grim reminder 
of the inexorable toll ill-health takes of 
senior management and of the demands 
a management career makes on execu- 
tives. 

Volkswagen have yet to make even a 
preliminary decision on who might be 
in line to take over as managing direc- 
tor, and MetallgesellschafPs Gustav Rat- 
jens, supervisory board chairman, is not 
to be envied in the choice he must pre- 
side over. 

Basically there arc two possibilities, an 
insider or an outsider. But German 
management practice is to favour an in- 
sider, someone with experience in the 
motor industry. 

In the United States, in contrast, ex- 
perience in the industry is felt to be far 
less essential. Corporate problems are 
rated similar from one industry to the 
next; spCLifie difficulties l,ui be handled 
by other members of the board. 

But if being conversant with the 
motor industry is to be a must, then 
there are only two likely candidates for 
the hoard chairmanship at Volkswagen. 

They are lidzard Reuter, finan- 
cial director at Daimler-Benz, and Carl 
II. Hahn, the board chairman of Conti 
Guninii, the Hanover tyre manufactu- 
rers. 

H ermann Josef Abs, honorary board 
chairman of Deutsche Bank and 
lire grand old man of German banking, 

is 80. I<4 , 

Natural modesty was a quality he was 

paid to have os an apprentice, yet lie is 
not embarrassed lit tho least when David 
Rockefeller calls him the world s leading 

bank or. . . . - . ■ 

Vanity, he says, is not part of ms 

muke-up. But lie Is keen on being called 

a banker even though, as he puts it, he 

was only a banker in the true sense of 

the term as a young man, ■ 

Since the age of 36 lie has no longer 
worked with money of his own bu* 
merely as a salaried employee Is there a 
contradiction here somewhere? ' ■ 

Here Abs is unquestionably: the most 
important German banker of this cen- 
tury. At 50 in 1952, he played a crucia iy 
Important part in the Undon negotia- 
tions on Germany’s foreign i debts, j ■ 
Even during the Second World War 
. he had maintained his foreip. Unks, and 
at London he laid the foundation atone 
for the sovereignty and economic up- 
swing of the Federal Republic. ■ ■ • 

He avoided a repetition of . the^djsM- 
trouS war debt terms impwe 

much ofitbe credit^ duoi to fthe 

mopolitan. charm, the - how of 
gence and the .profound JatoWrhQW oi 


Both are motor men, since Hahn 
worked in the trade before moving to 
Conti. He built up Volkswagen’s US bu- 
siness and later served as soles director 
in Wolfsburg. 

Herr Hahn left Volkswagen after a 
clash with Rudolf Leiding, whose view 
prevailed as VW board chairman at the 
time. 

Herr Reuter, the son of post-war Ber- 
lin mayor Ernst Reuter, was offered the 
post of managing director at Volks- 
wagen when Herr Leiding resigned. 

But he still had hopes of taking over 
from Professor Zahn at Daimler-Benz in 
Stuttgart, so he declined the offer. It 
remains to be seen whether he would do 
so now, but the signs are that he would 
accept. 

He is still upset at not having been 
appointed successor to Professor Zahn, 
especially as planning, previously his re- 
sponsibility, has been taken over by 
Herr Prinz, the new Daimler-Benz board 
chairman. 

Herr Reuter can be sure of trade 
union backing, whereas the unions have 
made it clear that Herr Hahn is not ac- 
ceptable. They are also opposed to hopes 
that may still be harboured by Werner 
P. Schmidt, head of the Volkswagen 
sales and service network. 

Herr Hahn enjoys the support of 
Walther Leisler Kiep, deputy leader of 
the Christian Democrats in Bonn and 
Opposition leader in Hamburg. 

Herr Leisler Kiep is still a supervisory 
board member at Volkswagen, a direc- 
torship he did not relinquish after leav- 
ing the CDU Cabinet in Hanover. 

It is no secret that the Lower Saxon 
government in Hanover (Wolfsburg is in 
Lower Saxony) favours Herr Hahn, who 
sympathises with the Christian Demo- 
crats, whereas Herr Reuters father was a 
Social Democratic mayor of Berlin. 

Herr Reuter is a welcome visitor to 
Bonn when Chancellor Schmidt wants a 
management opinion. 

Given the stakes held in the company 
by the various sides, the managing direc- 
tor at Volkswagen is more or less 
dependent on the goodwill of both 
Bonn, Hanover and the trade unions. 

So several eventful weeks are likely to 
elapse before a final decision is taken. 


The man they 
call Banker 
of the Century 





Hermann Abs , « • an opt|rtlst 
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Friedrich Thomda . . . kept academic 

links. (Photo: Svon Simon) 

Herr SchmUcker is not at his desk for 
much of the time, so the brunt of 
management responsibility is currently 
borne by Horst MUnzer, the senior 
member of the board of directors. 

He too has hopes of taking over at 
the helm. As director in charge of pro- 
curement he would be reluctant to serve 
under Herr Hahn, whose present company 
supply Volkswagen with car tyres, 

Whoever makes the running, what 
matters is continuity at the top. In the 
past all Volkswagen managing directors 
have retired early. 

Heinrich Nordhoff died. Lotz and 
Leiding left under a cloud. Toni 
SchmUcker is ill. 

Continuity is a distinct possibility 
now both the managing directorship and 
the finance directorship are vacant. The 
two new men can only prove a success 
if they work in joint harness and get on 
with each other. 

So, as coincidence would have it, what 
Hans Birnbauin, supervisor board 
chairman when Herr SchmUcker was 
appointed managing director, always 
wanted might yet happen. 

He hoped a new team would be ap- 
pointed when Herr SchmUcker and Hen 
Thomte, who are roughly the same age, 
were due for retirement. 

Hansjllrgen Wehrmann 

(Hannoverjcho Allgemelne, 24 October 1981) 

Herr Abs as head of the German delega- 
tion. 

He and Konrad Adenauer shared not 
only mutual respect but also a mutual 
distrust of Ludwig Erhard as Chancellor 
(although not as Finance Minister). 

Yet despite countless rumours to the 
contrary, he seems never to have been 
seriously interested in going into poli- 
tics, not even under Chancellor Ade- 

nauer. 

Hermann Josef Abs was determined 
to remain at the top in his chosen ca- 
reer, or as he puts it: “I have always 
relied on the alphabetical order” 

He made Deutsche Bank the leading 
bank in Europe, It is fair to give him 
the credit even though he was always 

merely the No. I, not the boss. 

He was not a demonstrative managing 
: director, preferring to exercise power 
discreetly. More important still, he was a 
fine Judge of men and has always gath- 
ered around him the best men available. 

His Buccesiiors as spokesmen for the 
board at Deutsche Bank have been 
Franz Heinrich 'Ulrich, Karl Klasen, 
Wilfrfed Guth and F. Wilhelm Chris- 
tians.': 1 ' ■ 1 ’• 1 " 

Ypt Deutsche Bank 14 still very much 
his bank, although he insists 1 that -he 
now only plays any part In the running 
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Accident services have 
a macabre side 


E mergency services in Germany are 
among the world’s best, a confer- 
ence in Kassel has been told, but com- 
petition between them can lead to situa- 
tions in which coordination would be 
preferable. 

Walter Teuber, the Bonn Transport 
Ministiy official responsible for the 
emergency service, feit the policy fire 
brigade and ambulance service were doing 
fine work and presented facts and 
figures to substantiate his case. 

The number of people killed and 
injured on the roads had marked time 
since the 60s even though the number 
of vehicles on the road had trebled. 

The emergency services were, ho said, 
a responsibility of the Under, but the 
Bonn Transport Ministry had made a re- 
spectable contribution towards reform in 
a coordinating capacity. 

Since the early 60s an entire range of 
proposals for improvements to the 
emergency services had been uniformly 
introduced throughout the country. 

What once had been mere demands 
were now regarded as a matter of course. 
They included provisions such as: 

• the emergency notification system, 

• the emergency identity card, 

• emergency call boxes at regular inter- 
vals along autobahns and major roads, 

• the introduction of MO and 112 as 
nationwide police and fire brigade calls, 

• suitable training and equipment of 
doctors for first aid duties 


• and the first aid kid motorists are 
required to have in their vehicle at all 
times. 

The manpower and equipment of the 
emergency services were generally satis- 
factory, Twenty-eight helicopters were 
on standby to rush victims to hospital. 
So were 1,700 ambulances, of which 400 
liad crews including a round-the-clock 
roster of emergency doctors. 

Then came 3,000 ambulances manned 
by aid organisations such as the Red 
Cross, the St John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
the Workers' Samaritans and the like: 
five in all. 

But for years the system had a serious 
drawback: the macabre competition be- 
tween organisations. The more victims 
they helped, the more money they could 
charge to health insurance schemes. 

That was . why one organisation had 
been known to wait until one of its own 
ambulances was available rather than no- 
tify the others. 

The only way to deal with this anom- 
aly was to coordinate emergency ser- 
vices. This had now been done in all 
Under. 

The system used in Hesse is said to 
be particularly effective. Hesse is subdi- 
vided into six radio regions in each of 
which emergency calls are relayed to a 
control desk that allocates ambulance 
runs to the five first aid organisations in 
accordance with their manpower and 
equipment in the given area. 


Glorious weather lor 8.50 
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la too much to expect, but we can promise you 
that with the aid of our climate handbooks you will 
be able to travel when the weather suits you best. 


Business and private 
travel overseas calls for 
careful preparation. 

The weathervarlaBso 
wildly that you may . 
be In for an } 

unpleasant surprise. 


■ ■ 

These climate handbooks are compiled by 
experienced meteorologists end list monthl 
statistics for major cities: temperature, rain 


siaiisuce for major cities: temperature, rainfall, 
rainy days, humidity and mention of spaolal 

features such as fog. thunderstorms, whirlwinds 
and ao on. 




Reference sections round off the data' 
making the ollmatologlcal handbooks ’ 
comprehensive guides every traveller 
II need. They Include 65 charts and 
iout 1 1 .000 figures on 60 to 60 pages. 
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Climatological handbooks era 

available for U.S.A./Canada, 

Australis, the Middle East, 

Latin America, . 

East Asia and Africa. > ' 
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Saving time, and lives, by helicopter. 

Franz Disse, Kassel's fire brigade 
chief, pioneered this system in the mid- 
70s. Before he coordinated emergency 
services people in the city had to choose 
for themselves one of the eight organi- 
sations to notify. 

The radio relay desk is also in touch 
with local hospitals and knows where 
beds aje available. 

So ambulances no longer rush from 
hospital to hospital in the quest for a 
bed for a car crash victim. 

Progress, then, has been considerable, 
but there is room for improvement, it 
was clear at Kassel. By no means all the 
Under have a radio relay system that 
runs as smoothly as Hesse's does. 

Each Land has to deal with problems 
of its own. Most people know little or 
nothing about first aid to the injured, 
which can be a matter of life or death, a 
swift recovery or long-term damage. 

Only Bavaria has so far made first aid 
a compulsory subject at school. 

Then there is after-care. There are 
only 70 facilities to help victims’ fa- 
milies. Say a foreigner lias lost his near- 
est and dearest. Who is there to provide 
initial care or even essentials such as 
food and somewhere to stay? 

Urban traffic congestion is growing so 
bad that ambulances are taking longer 
and longer to get through. Motoring or- 
ganisations have long demanded more 
traffic signal coordination. It and other 
moves could help. 

Peter Sefrin, a Heidelberg doctor who 
has been dubbed the Pope of emergency 
medicine, called for further improve- 
ments at the Kassel conference. 

He would like to see doctors given 
better training in first aid, wi(h special 
attention to treating patients in cramped 
or unhygienic conditions. 

He is . also strongly in favour of a 
dashboard SOS scheme, run as a pilot 
project , in Darmstadt by the .Bonn 
Transport Ministry. 

The Darmstadt experiment is based 
on the idea of emergency transmitters in 
all motor vehicles that operate automati- 
cally when the car crashes at 60km/h or 
more. 

The device can also be operated man- 
ually from the .driver's seat or from out- 
side the vehicle. 

It sends out an SQS call that ambu- 
lances can home in on or that can be 
pinpointed from . the regional control 
panel. The main reason why thlssystemhas 
yet to be introduced all over the country 
is the organisation it necessitates. 

: So the Bonn Transport Ministiy does 
not expect it to be introduced much be- 
fore the' turn of the century. 

■ ^Anqtteplbrlchand 
, - Thomas Kreutzmann ' 

(Frankfurter Rundicbau, 34 October 1981) 
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Belt up Or pal 
up, motorists 
warned 4 

M otorists who don’t fasten Ihef 
fety belts will soon be fuiedJ 
Bonn Transport Minister Volker ffl 
It will probably be a DM20 fine's 
time they are caught unbelted. ] 
They are already required by In 
belt up, but the police have yet lij 
offenders, although motor Iiui 
sometimes penalise them. j 
Herr' Hauff is to ask the Traija 
Ministers of the Under to backj 
proposal when next they meet in N 
burg, near Cologne, later this monttl 
They shelved the idea in Bremri j 
June because they wanted to cfaertj 
temational statistics before reaefal 
decision. !l 

In the cities where most traffic. H 
dents occur in Germany, he will bf j 
to say, fewer than four motorists ofl 
10 belt up. 

A while ago the Bonn Oppositij 
spokesmen on transport, M 
Democrat Dieter Schulte and the CS 
Dionyts Jobst, opposed the idea d 
fine. 

They said the deplorable failure d 
government to inform motorist* war 
gely to blame for the undeniable da 
many motorists have of using (heir fj 
ty belts. j 

Safety belts were compulsory * 
vehicles; but there was little poi*j 
having them if they were hardly used 
No decision will be taken at Duu® 
on whether or not to scrap l& e “ 
burg files on traffic offenders - j 
..Herr Hauff has,coiwnisslpncd aI g 
on the deterrent effect of the « 
marks system (18 points In (*°J 
means an automatic driving bwj 
findings are not dye until the end Mj 
year. 

Bonn had hoped the , ns* 
on roadworthiness tests of nemfl 
ed vehicles could be implements j 
the end. of this year, byt jiere top^ 
seems sure to be a slight delay. , ; ,j 
The Bundestag or 
Bonn Bundestag, has not arr ^J 
date on which to debate the 

menfs proposals. A i 

The amfcndment as .ehvittgea J 

provide for . a new; vehicle not 
undergo a. road worthiness testun J 

three years bid. " , ' . $ 

. For older vehicles the/pfMjjjM 
Val, tests, of private pars ev'ery ^w ^ 
would bdntinUe to apply.' ' ' 


I Schmid, senior local go- 
t officer of Lower Bavaria, 
K) observers from other 
nany and abroad to one of 
[vil defence exercises ever 

iimhy. 

iy sony, he said, he was 
■r radiant weather. This was 
te choice of words given 
m of the exercise was to 
[raster at a nuclear power 

d just looked out of ttie 
mdshut fire brigade head- 
re the introductory briefing 
d seen that it was pouring 

is. ■' 

Bavarian Interior Ministry had 
ilf announced that its conlin- 
jjanning for reactor emergencies 
M the stage at which the pub- 
i be Invited to see for itself what 
ringed. 

i prompted not only other Under 
1 delegations to Lower Bavaria; ci- 
lice experts also came from Aus- 
i Denmark to see what the Ger- 
bd in mind. 

I nil certainly have returned 
Kmrinced that the Germans are, 
tngelse, thorough in the prepara- 
Jty make for exercises of this 

i 

-Jarmada of coaches ran a shut- 
ra between half a dozen observn- 
without the slightest hold-up. 
^officers had lectures delivered 
tyt by tape reconlcr, while dos- 
d TV relayed transmissions from 
2tol panels, which were in a safe 
d out of bounds. 

'nack provided in the lecture 
Hi the Isar nuclear power station. 


lid to dump 
lid thwarted 


'■npeace has prevented a bid to 
acid effluent into the North 
north-west of He 1 Igol and . 

. Habers of the organisation 
Human chain, wearing diving 
1 front of the bilges of tho Kro- 
v «te disposal vessel, and forcod 
5“ 10 Port with half its cargo 


(K&lriar St*dt.Aitf«iwr l 34.D cl0 


Zenker, spokesman for. tho cn- 

1 ^ Protection organisation, do- 
whal went on In Force , Six 

^ master of the Kronos sailed 
w human chain. Then, when 
f3. he railed a halt to the bid. 
Jr!; move he said he was swit- 
P u rops and sailing back to 

ip? t * ie m anpeuvre two 
™ vplutiteers are said to. have 

2 he effluent stream. One had 
■ (J® . s W nose and mouth- 

. reenpeace move continues a 

k £ nst . 1,10 contamination of 
«i>_with add effluent that . is 
V 0 ionium dioxide manu- 

dioride fotnis the basic in- 

. whiteners .used in 
. f Renta and dyestuffs. 

b* AUgamsliie, ^8 October 19B1) 


north of Munich, was served at just the 
right time. 

The lsar power station, with its 900- 
mcgawult boiling water reactor, was the 
scone of the presumed mishap. Kurt 
StcinrUck, manager of the nuclear power 
station, said: 

“We ore merely assumed to be to 
blame for this civil defence exercise; we 
are in no way responsible for its suc- 
cess.” 

A main coolant pipe inside the reac- 
tor's safely container was assumed to 
have sprung a leak. It was a mishap si- 
milar to the one that occurred at Harris- 
burg, Pn. 

At Three Mile Island the reactor core 
partly melted, but German reactor engi- 
neers feel this is practically out of the 
question and a merely hypothetical case. 

The mishap was supposed to have 
happened at S.15 am. It was to assume 
more serious proportions as the day 
went oh. 

The heat led to a dangerous accumu- 
lation of a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen, an explosion and a possible leak 
in tho safety container. 

Fissile products would then leak out 
and contaminate the neighbourhood. 
Power station engineers said this was 
virtually inconceivable. 

It was assumed for the purpose of the 
exercise that this turn of events did not 
materialise, so several thousand local 
people did not need to take the potas- 
sium iodide tablets with which they hud 
been issued. 

In this, as in other respects, the exer- 
cise relied more on diagrams to indicate 
what was envisaged than on going 

through the motions in full scale. 

The police. Red Cross aides and fire- 
men evidently knew how to handle their 
protective clothing and measuring 
equipment, but no attempt was made to 
lest the capacity of crucial decontamina- 
tion stations. 

There was no evacuation cither. “We 
would hove had lo lake out Insurance 
cover for everyone involved," an official 
apologetically explained. 

Bavaria's civil defence chief later ex- 
plained that Easier excursions led to tra- 
ffic jams with which the authorities 
managed to cope, implying that an evn- 




that afternoon that i ' f 

everything had run : 

splendidly and fine 1 

progress had been 
made in command . „ 

work. But the dis- 
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tribution of iodine 
tablets had failed to I 
get under way be- rTvyk 1 
cause the police had ^ 1 
not been notified. 

An emergency 
medical post had ' 
been plied with too 
many injury victims 
too. This, it was 
said, had been due 
to interference by a 
TV outside broad- 
cast team. Yet what 
would have hap- 
pened if there had 
not just been 10 pa- 
tients lined up by 
the TV people but ^ 
several hundred pa- 
tients in genuine 
need of first aid. 

This was a question Np 

no-one saw fit to ask, not even the 
doctor who bombarded the government 
officials on the rostrum with awkward 
queries. 

He complained that throughout the 
exercise he had been unable to find the 
official in charge of his first aid post. 
He would have liked to ask him what 
level contamination had reached. 

Besides, what was he to do with all 
the naked people in his post? For de- 
contamination people must strip to the 
buff and surrender their clothes, which 
are taken into custody. But no-one had 
thought to provide replacement clothing. 

Oberbdrgemieister Josef Deimer of 
Landshut is one of the few members of 
Bavaria's ruling CSU to oppose nuclear 
power. He had voiced misgivings about 
the exercise beforehand. 

What, he asked, was to be done with 
the thousands of contamination victims 
who could not be decontaminated by 
merely taking a shower? 

In Schweinfurt, further north in Bava- 
ria, the authorities planned to refuse 
contamination victims admission to the 
tiiunicipal hospitals. 

Administrative lawyers are to check 
whether they are entitled to do so. In 
Landshut’s case the problem was side- 
stepped for the purposes of the exercise. 
‘ There wps said to be no risk whatever 
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Next time it might be for real, (Fhotoi dps) 

even the to the 55,000 people of the town. The 
ivemment nuclear power station eight miles away 

awkward would not emit radiation that could 

reach the towncentre. 

shout the Herr Deimel said that in that case the 
) find the entire exercise was eyewash and a waste 
aid post, of time. 

him what An observer from the Rhineland-Pa- 
d - latinate felt uneasy at the thought of 

a with all how many people would be affected In a 

? For de- more densely populated area. 

rip to the ..j f yQl] work on , he nssump tion that 

les, which no ihlng untoward must happen,” he rea- 

o-one had soncdi « you m igji t as we u not bother 

t clothing. w j t]l exerc i S es of this kind at all." 

)eimer of Gustav Obertmir, a Regensburg phy- 
emoers o s j c j st| doubted whether an emergency 
se nuclear CQU i d ^ handled in the way it had been 
ings about stage-managed at the lsar power station. 

done with Professor Obermair said it would be 

an victims better to send in a mixed team of reac ' 
linated bv lor slaff and fi ualified representatives of 

anti-nuclear protest groups to man the 

li in Bava- _ . . 

to refuse According to the German nsk survey 

Ion to the for nuclear power stations accidents are 
not entirely ruled out that might result 
. . p .. in up to 100,000 fatalities, although they 

do so In are by no means assumed t0 be prob “ 

was side- ab * c * . . 

le exercise Reactor incidents cOme under two 

, whatever headings. One is disturbances, ' meaning 

breakdowns that can be brought under 
control relatively fast. 

The other is accidents leading to a 
leak of fissile 1 material. . 1 

Planning procedures for German niic- 
lear power stations include safety regula- 
tions based on the most serous distur- 
bance that Is felt to be,at all possible; ' • 
No consideration is given to! tjjq risk 
,of. an accident, of more, serious, propor- 
tions. That would be a case for ciyfl 
. defen^- measures. 

It is also- why ■ Herr Schmid , dufijiied 
two. alms the . authorities; must bear in 
mind m. h«' brought the exercise to a 
close., ... ' 

The. public must be briefed more ef- 
fectively on the. benefit ,to be derived 
and the negligibie risk', entailed by ato- 
mlcenenergy. , . 

As. for an emergency, all he cpuld say 
,wis that, practice made perfect and <$- 
ercises of th(s kipd weiq ipd.ispcnsgb e.,; 

. J ( j f ( ". l!i<{ , ; Peter Sc/Iiujtt 

(Phbjpj dp.) (Saddwt^6.Z«^n* 1 a6 d S i9b^ ta^i) 
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memo to mankind after Armageddon: 
this is how the Germans lived 
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Peter Wei not weloome In thifl 

(Photo: aw 

uted to a seemingly endless 
authentic detail being incorpomtsd| 
powerful stream of consciousness. ,1 

Alongside the novel his Noted 
1971-1980 are mere sketches ial 
shade of a monument, but the; ccrifl 
that at present nothing can reflect | 
make one aware of reality mow ki 
than a fragment that notes obstnSj 
or Ideas in a few words. i 

This . Is certainly true of the wor&| 
which Weiss hammers home to hii 
the obligation on the dissatisfied rca 
do something about it in public: 1 

“You have to come to term* In f 
vate with boundless pain and the tm 
of intolerable suffering because you 
duty bound to express your views oft 
facts and to come to terms with thtf 
a concrete fashion” 

Rainer Hailed 

(KOIner Stadt-Anzalger, 22 OcCobir jrf 


In Die erloscheno Flamne (1 
Flame Put Out) she describe the fab] 
people who, like herself, were caught H 
tween the millstones of history, j 

Their experiences are reflected iflj 
answer to the question how one sumi 
banishment; isolation, being handed M 
and deprivation of body and mind: 

“The strength to survive is a matte' 
one’s attitude towards life and one’s « 
low-man. Is one constitutionally sW 
or weak in body and mind? 

‘The weak person will beos.ljj** 
even in a* crowd; the strong one has J 
strength! to > suffer and to -help hi™ 
and. others. ■ ■ . 

"'‘In this way ho can reaffirm bto* 
and' the meaning’ of his life ^ * 
every day. 1 

“A cheerful > disposition and a 
memory can be a matter of life or 
as can the ability to survive on a loi" 

lorle diet. ■ >■ ■ > ■ '' '■ . 

' “One must afoo have 
ance and staying power, ertenomj 
heed be to hatred 1 of the ; opprwsW’ 

' Her last boojk,' published in 19^ 
entitled Freedom, You Ait WM* 
Its sub-title 1 Strength to S 0* 
was her third volume' bf Auto blow 


In it she describes, after keYed J® 
'imprl^oitment, 1 Her experien^ “ 1 ? 
waf Germany, the mdnttift ' PfAj! 
on the'nth, a Ibfcaiitytindtf^* 
ofcdupdtibti and 1 conditions 1 

dio ^nd| T,y interviews, voiced 
: pn iopljal w ,, ' , 

She has, witten the paeenpW 


Itoitortly after the big bang, a city 
ISdl will land somewhere be- earl 

^nibble heap that was once f 

l\L and the steaming, rapidly den 

£ Black Sea. ll )° 

Slcrrestrial beings will alight uto 

bereft and look around. One of rita 
| rfm in wonderment as he lai 
|J pick up a movie projector tluj 

■etc wUh a reel of film. 

u tbe? switch on the projector, a 1 
i 01 m a Mickey Mouse film on ahe 
-Jed Thus goes the vision of 1 

«*ong writer Ludwig Hirsch. chi 

MUs is not how it will be. German m 
, ^ survive, no matter how dev- 
jj the next war, and so will Ger- w 

this, some 100 civil scr- sli 

museum directors, lawyers, archi- Icj 

ut nperts, photographers, officers lai 

sfisted men are busying themselves T1 

ai the limelight of the media. Ill 

ilhe past two years they have been 
4 Bin$ the products of German cul- ti« 
Mb movable and immovable, sac- ar 

Jocular. . ir 

i objects they are concerned with A 

Je timbered houses and city halls, 

& churches, monasteries, city walls, w 

^museums and libraries. U 

'ji work is based on the 1954 n 
^Convention for the Protection of l 

id Objects in Case of Armed Con- p 
ilbe Bundestag adopted the con- r 
for Germany in 1907. 

.‘is since been signed hy 70 emm- a 
nthough not the United States. The v 
Hying idea is that any damage In 1 
ifliltuial heritage, regardless of which 1 
im, damages the cultural heritage of 
Hildas a whole. I 

)t preliminary catalogue now con- i 
s 15J300 objects, among them Co- 1 
a Cathedral and the city’s Rommi- 
unic Museum along with its 
acnich. 

ikn there is the old town of Wetz- 
Amsbcrg Monastery, the city forlifi- 
«s of Ahrweilcr, the Moisten Gale 
lllbrek, the Festival llouso in Buy- 
4 and the village or Tlmnnig near 
ITOlz. 

1 b a prime example of o village 
*1 back to the period between the 
^ and the 19th centuries with its well 
wed wooden farm houses. 

B|ht thousand objects arc shortly to 
riw a blue and white plaque (the co- 
4 of the UN) that is to protect them 
^ damage, destruction, looting or 

^cation by enemy soldiers in case 
!«ar. 

J military manuals these objects fall 

the category of “to be protected if 
sable." 

.^gh neither, the shape nor the size 

to plaque has yet been determined, 

^ from municipalities arc already 
wring in. 

Jjrtmut Gassncr, 50, who heads, the 
.tore Department at the Bonn lnteri- 
JMmistiy and acts as coordinator for 
^special civil defence effort, l)as a 
explanation for the interest ip the 
'J 0 ?: tourism promotion. 

Jjj Gassner is delighted obout this 
fended side effect of his work. 

5 bim this proves that the work that 
. protecting our cultural heritage 
peace is regarded' as mea- 
y even in our nuclear age when a 
^Warhead would suffice to wipe a 


city like Cologne off the face of the tt 
earth. tl 

Only Paul Wilhelm Kolb, the presi- f< 
dent of the Federal Civil Defence Au- 
thority, can really believe that it Is not v 
utopian to try to protect our cultural he- c 
ritago against an atom bomb. “But,” says b 
I lartmut Gassncr, “you simply mustn’t f 
think about the big bang.” 

The Bundeswehr acts accordingly. Said J 
a Defence Ministry colonel when asked t 
uhout the protection of cultural objects: \ 
“The idea is to stop soldiers shooting at 5 
churches or posting an artillery observer 

in a belfry." ! 

But this is not enough. The military 
is expected to imbue its soldiers with an 
enemy image while at the same time in- 
stilling in them respect for the cultural 
legacy of all peoples of this world, as 
laid down in the Hague Convention. 
There is, however, no lack of effort in 
that direction. 

The military manuals stress interna- 
tional laws governing war, and soldiers 
are informed on this aspect of warfare 
in the film “Pardon Will Be Granted 

After All" 

An illustrated brochure depicts what a 
war will really be like. For instance, at- 
tackers and defenders are engaged in a 
running battle over a bridge while only 
100 metres away another bridge that is 
part of the cultural legacy is being ig- 
nored. . . . 

The strategic map contains special 

annotations -..bout cultural objects 
worthy of protection, reading: : M- 
Pctcr’s, important church of late Rhmi- 
land Romanticism in Sinzig.” 

But there must not be loo many or 
these objects, says Hartraut Gassner. be- 
cause “soldiers must after all have en- 
ough room in which to wage war. 

Austria is lucky in this respect. Th 

; Austrian forces have 

to a catalogue containing 35.000 objects 

worthy of protection. f 

. In this country, the cataloguing 
j protection-worthy objects j> to > be com- 
- nlcted by 1984, when Article 21 of the 
r convention will hnvo been met and all 
personnel involved In this special mis- 
a sion will be cquippcdwilhidentifying 

e nrntbands and special D cards, 

ii tiv then there will also be enougn 
packaging material in store at the safe 
„ nincos U.al will bouse the movable cul- 
° tunri* object! under protection to ensure 


that they can be safely removed once 
the all-clear has been given, says an in- 
formation sheet of the Interior Ministry. U 
U will also be known which objects 
will enjoy that special protection that 
comes under the military category “must 
be protected, no matter what" and will 
form part of an international register. 

This will include only very few ob- 
jects of great importance and they will 
be far removed from any industry, rail- 
way stations, harbours, airports or radio 
stations. 

One of these rare places is a mine 

shaft near Freiburg. 

The former iron ore mine some 300 
metres below the surface in solid granite 
already contains a huge quantity of cul- 
tural material, including 240 million 
photographs (35 mm) packed in 247 air- 
tight steel cylinders and stored in two 
rooms, each with a floor area of 550 
square metres, where they can survive 

for ever. 

This is the result of 20 years of film- 
ing - another attempt to preserve Ger- 
man culture from destruction. 

A document which Charlemagne 
issued for the Reichenau Monastery in 
813 is on film, as is the Trier copy of 

the "Golden Bull” of 1356. 

Vast numbers of medieval documents, 
manuscripts, official records on interest 
payments, taxes and levies and the com- 
plete minutes of the Cologne City 
Council sessions between 13% and 17% 
are also on record. 

The archivists and photographers arc 
now working their way towards the pre- 
sent by going through slate archives and 
the Federal Archives in Koblenz. 

Files of Hitler’s Reich Chancellery 
. and other Third Reich authorities, inclu- 
ding the Propaganda Ministry, have al- 

* ready been photographed. 

i Next in line arc Konrad Adenauers 

s works and documents. 

Yet there is no end of this drive m 
f siaht. It has so far cost DM25ni and 
- continues to guzzle money at the rate of 
e DM7m a year, funded in equal parts by 

II Bonn and the LSnder. 

The photographing is now conccn- 

a trated on items that a conference of 
S education ministers^ has classified as 
h “urjieticy rating one. 

* These include 30 per cent of officud 
. records dating back to before the year 

re 1800 and 15 per cent of the newer ones. 



Photographing documents for posterity. 

(Photos: Archive), dpa.Hohibovsky) 

Urgency ratings two and three have 
not yet been defined. But there is no 
hurry since the processing of items with 
urgency rating one is expected to take 
until the year 2000. 

Anybody wanting to make use of the 
archives now would find records of the 
German Foreign Office under Bismarck 
but no speech manuscript by Heinrich 

BOIL 

The photographing must initially re- 
strict itself to unique documents of 
German history that arc kept in state ar- 
chives. Other items cannot be taken into 
account now due to shortage of funds. 

One of these recorded documents is a 
manuscript by Albertus Magnus which is 
now kept in the City of Cologne Ar- 
chives. 

The photographs are carefully checked 
for quality before being sent away for 
storage. The work is done by Maria 
Sc hade who, together with her team, has 
been on the job for the past 18 years. 

The photographers produce a film of 
2,000 shots every two days. And they 
have made 4.788 such films since 1963. 

Says Frau Schade: "I’ve got a job for 
life here. And once I’ve finished, the 
next generation will take over. 

She cannot help thinking back to 
1975 when a new type of film th3t 
permitted many more shots hit the 
market. This was when the operation 
started anew and the old films were 
taken out of the mine and copied. 

Hart mut Schergel 

(KOIner Siedl-Anzetger, 24 October 1981) 
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The missing element of treatment: 
it s called the human factor 


T he critically sick patient In the 
intensive care unit seemed uncon- 
scious; yet he heard every word the doc- 
tors around him spoke to each other. 

He related everything to himself, un- 
derstanding nothing, for he was afraid — 
afraid for his life. 

He suffered because he had no idea 
what was wrong with him and there was 
nobody to take his hand and say a few 
soothing words. 

These were the impressions of the 
head of an intensive care unit who did 
not realise until he himself became a 
patient that there was something amiss 
despite all technical perfection and phy- 
sical care lavished qn patients. . 

When his doctors realised that their 
patient could be talked to, the members 
of his own medical staff started giving 
long-winded explanations about his ill- 
ness and the proposed therapy. 

He told them that, his situation being 
what it was, he was not interested in 
technical details and that all he wanted 

to know was whether he would get well 
again or noL 

It was with this description of his 
own experience that Dr J. Schara of 
Wuppertal opened the Central European 
Congress of Anaesthetists in Berlin. The 
theme of the congress was the psycho- 
logical aspects of intensive care. 

Of the hundreds of papers that were 
read on such subjects as anaesthesia, re- 
animation and Intensive care, only seven 
dealt with the psychological situation of 
the patient who was supposed to benefit 
from all this medical technology. 

it appears that most doctors are only 
marginally interested in the condition of 
the patient beyond the purely physical 
r ^ 0SIS * ^ subjective aspect 

Of IIIll65S has hep.n ronnv^H Ivm 



of how constant proximity to suffering 
and death emotionally overtaxes doctors. 

The training of both doctors and nur- 
sing staff is almost exclusively directed 
at physical phenomena, leaving them ill- 
equipped to cope with their own emo- 
tions and those of their patients. 

The patients in intensive care wards 
find themselves in an environment they 
do not understand and they realise that 
they are entirely at the mercy of others. 

Many of them find it impossible to ex- 
press their feelings. 

The ward is almost constantly bright- 
ly lit and there is a continuous coming 
and going. Time and motion experts 
have figured out that something changes 
every 45 seconds in such a ward. 

The inability to sleep leads to exhaus- 
tion, and the lack of a distinct day and 
night rhythm leads to disorientation. 

Hallucinations are a frequent occur- 
rence; as are other psychological disor- 
ders. 


illness has been ignored too long. 

British doctor Thomas McKeown has 
shown in his book The Rote of Medt- 
cj/ie that the effectiveness of purely me- 
dical therapeutic measures is largely 
overestimated. And this also applies to 
intensive care. 

G, Pauser (Vienna) told the congress 
about the results of a study carried out 

at the Vienna Medical School's Intensive 
Care Hospital. 

jt transpired that one in two or three 
patients (depending on the period they 
were under observation) died during their 
hospital stay and that a further one-third 
of patients succumbed within a few 
years after discharge. 

It also transpired that, at the time the 

? ne in threo P^ients 
still felt ill after leaving the intensive 
can ward, 

. nobody can blame the 

intensive care wards for the fact that a 
great many patients die in them; after 

! h0se who are critically ill are 
admitted to such wards. 

But it would seem reasonable to ex- 
p . wt , j 11 ® 1 specialists in intensive care 
should be equipped with knowledge that 
ff** bfy° n d pure physical medicine and 
that they should be capable of helping 
their patients overcome the shock caus- 
ed by the illness and the frequently dis- 
astrous diagnosis. 7 

«“? t and more specialists now expect 
this of themselves and their nursing staff, 
and they suffer from their shortcomings 
m this respect, as was made amply clear 
at the Berlin congress. 

H. J Honnich and M. Wendt, both 
from MUnster, gave a vivid description 


Patients react to being close to death 
either with undisguised fear or they try 

to hide this by regression to the point 
of autism. 

The patient withdraws into a world of 
his own though his senses are alert and 
he is aware of what is going on around 
nun, something doctors frequently fail 
to take into account. G. Maas told the 
congress. 

Doctors and nursing staff frequently 
seal themselves off from the patient 
After an initial overidentification with 
the critically ill person, they suddenly 
become aware of their own helplessness. 

Their inability to communicate by 
word or by gesture eventually leads to 
guilt complexes. This, in turn, leads to a 
defensive reaction against constant emo- 
tional stress — something they never 
learned to cope with. 

Dr Wendt spoke of a burn-out syn- 
drome which boils down to ritualisation, 
routine and emotional neutrality in lieu 
or personal sympathy and care. 

The doctor's interest concentrates only 
on the apparatus and overlooks the pa- 
tient. The nurse handles the technical 
equipment to perfection without ex- 
changing a single word with the patient 


And even if the patient tries to start a 
conversation, he is ignored or. If neces- 
sary, silenced by an injection. 

It all amounts to an escape into hectic 
activity, and here the doctors are in a 
better position to retreat. The nursing 
staff frequently feel left in the lurch be- 
cause they have to stay near the patient. 

The intensive care team considers it- 
self an elite fighting unit, said Dr Maas. 
It fights for the patient's life while leav- 
ing him as a person to fend for himself. 

This applies particularly to the dying. 
Everybody avoids communicating with 
them while refusing to let them die in 
peace. 

“We doctors are afraid to say that 
we’ve reached the end of the road and 
that we stand no further chance. Instead, 
we keep on and on trying," said Dr 
Wendt. 

The realistic self-criticism of doctors 
that transpired at the congress remained 
unmitigated by the fact that survey show 
former patients to have a rather positive 
view of intensive care wards. 

The shortcomings of these surveys 
lies in the fact that they deal only with 
things the former patients experienced 
while fully conscious and not with the 

things they have suppressed, Dr Maas 
said. 

Those who survive try to forget what 
they experienced in that grey zone be- 
tween life and death. 

The participants in the congress later 
discussed suggestions for improvements. 
The conclusion was that improvements 
couM only come with better training. 

Doctors and nursing staff must learn 
to see their patients as a whole rather 
than only physiologically. Dr Schara 
suggested. 

Before starting work in an intensive 

Wendt said * doctors 
should be trained to deal with the emo- 
tions of their patients and talk to them 
Special attention must be paid to non- 
verbai communication, the importance 
of which is frequently overlooked, H. O 
Rest (Dortmund) suggested. 

r informati on alone is only help- 

fui if it has a positive effect on the pa- 
tient. Gestures and facial expressions can 
be much more Important than words, 
j Bu l t 1 lf doctors and other staff are to 
be able to lend emotional support they 

aswell find SUCh SUPP ° rt f ° r themselvcs 


This can be achieved in „ 
groups which can ij 

4 h ‘jsss as? 

opists but from other jSSJ" 
all the next-of-kin, although to 
feel insecure in an intensive cm? 

Surrounded by all that sophk 
apparatus, many of them ate afraid 
to touch the patient, Dr D ' 
(Groningen) told the congress 
He called for more genei^ 
arrangements because the disad 
of visitors (like stress for the m 
break in the routine and hyslen* 
siderations) have been vastly 
mated. 


HON 
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Exactly what an international school 

does for little Johnny 


,l, «hird lesson of the day, 
teacher enters, goes to 
ad waits (or the « 
jly , dastful of sehoolkids to sub- 

MOS a gum” on American 

V, u Jjtat of the class one girl wills- 

Visitors, he said, are frequenlh tJLother In German: "Have you 
away as carriers of infection aMteir They are both engrossed 

the danger is negligible. " 

The Viennese Intensive CareHnJLseene observed at an intcmatio- 

makes a point of asking i t, JlL is Germany could have been 
romp a * a in iK not liisf one at 


m 


come and talk to patients - a n 

that has proved beneficial since its 
traduction five years ago. 

P. Sporken (Maastricht) called for 
lidarity with our feliow-man in lolei 
therapy where both the power rad 

impotence of medicine are most 
dent.” 1 

Dr Maas stressed that illness depi 
not only on physical but also on r 
chological and social factors; and that 
three should be taken into account in 
intensive care ward. f 

Rosemarie Stein 
( Frankfurter AUgomelne Zeln 
fllr Deutschland, 24 October IS! 

Germany tops 
cancer’s 

death league 

ore people die of cancer pet 
of population in Gw 
(150,000 a year, and the number is 
creasing) than anywhere else in I 
world. The figure is taken from EgmAnjl German schools, which arc 
Koch’s Krebs welt — , Krsnkheit als city criticism. 

— - - — -'Ufa or not, this self-assurance is 

if surprising. An island is always cut 
id inaccessible, 

ift to their own devices, internatio 
i*diools have noncod to justify thorn 
i to outsiders. They must conceit 
first and foremost on tliolr own in 
and organisational problems. 


Me? 


dustrieprodukt (The World of Cancer 
Illness as an Industrial Products pah* 
lished by Kiepenhcuer & Witsch of Co* 
logne. 

Koch says cancer is spreading beau?# 
of industrialisation, bad eating habit* 
smoking and drinking. 

# America and Japan, both industrial* j 

ised countries compare bie with ,Gwm* liitse Include tins, widely different 
ny, have fewer cancer deaths in comp* jjni of students and staff. More than 


mywhere and not just one at 
category of schools in Ber- 
tafcurg, DQsseldorf, Percha near 
or Oberursel near Frankfurt, 
only difference is that pupils 
^ several languages. To an outsl- 
* most striking characteristic of 
schools is the wide range 
they encompass. 

ue like exotic atolls in the sea 
entional German schools, bask- 
Ike myth of being cosmopolitan 
it prestige of a comprehensive, in- 
iojilly acknowledged education, 
ir image Is often lent an extra su- 
jj] e xtra va g ance by a location at 
dge of a park or woodland or even 
i jrtaiesque castle. 

flame to our school,” writes 
H, Cantwell, head of the Amcrl- 
temational School in DQsseldorf, 
Wetter to" tire parents of new pu- 

j 

flare proud of it and you will soon 
far yourselves that it is a unique 
dbI adventure for your children." 
unbroken euphoria of this claim 
Sjiol of the self-assurance in tenia- 
schools have retained, unlike con 


a token of cordial ties between the peo- 
ple of tho divided city and the United 
States. 

It thus forms part of tho German 
educational system and Is the only in- 
ternational school in Germany that iis 
not privatoly run. 

As a rule its intake is restricted to 
German and US pupils. Lessons are 
given in both German and English. The 
curriculum is geared to requirements in 
both countries. 

Pupils can chose between an Amen- 
can high school diploma and the Abitur, 
or German university entrance qualifica- 

lion. , . . , 

At the other four international schools 

all lessons are in English. Curricula are 
geared mainly to US and British educa- 
tional requirements. 

Alongside British and US school certi- 
ficates they also prepare pupils for the 
international baccalaureate. In Munich 
students are also offered the Abitur as 
an option. 

For German pupils who live in the 
Fcdcml Republic or West Berlin and 
plan to study at a German university 
these international qualifications have a 

drawback. , m . 

They do not entitle them to study m 

Germany, so in their final year at the 
latest they have to transfer from the in- 
ternational to a conventional senior 

* L The’ Hamburg, DQsseldorf and Frank- 
furt, international schools still see them- 
selves primarily .. as sellouts. , (or yie 
children of foreign diplomats and busi- 


At present they have roughly 4,200 
pupils between them. About one in 
three are Germans, usually from well-to- 

do families. . .. . 

What motivates parents to send their 

children to such exclusive schcols, apar , 

that Is, from snobbery, which is by no 

means restricted to international 

SC They 7 attach importance to schooling 

hi another language. Thcr M the 

schooling given is o ^ 

wclcomo tho respect for other civmsa 


First, sever the legs then follow 
the instructions carefully 

r» eplacing severed fingers and limbs ' 

" i '* th * speciality of an emergency 
ward at Hanover medical school, says 
Professor Alfred Berger. 7 

He and a seven-man team of surgeons 
nm a round-the-clock service to sew 
back severed fingers, hands, nose* 
forearms, feet and legs. 

sewL h r ne i? d * S l8 u for the and his 

tal whhin^n 1° be l ? hed t0 the kospi- 

1 V™ l £ h ° Ura of the mishap. 

the limb must be given the rlcht 

treatment After the accident It musttn 

no account be cleansed, be brought into 

intact with liquid or refrigerated Mow 

four degrees cenllgrade. 

®? Ihfld ‘o Put the severed 

if ? 8 1 8 plastic **8 and seal 

iti then to put the first plastic bag into ' 


•• 1 1 

■.'Mi 


serond bag cooled with Ice cubes and wate r . 

i ne Umb can even be wrapped In a 

clean cloth or piece of paper and stored 

in the refrigerator, but not the freezer 

compartment, before being rushed to the 
clinic* 

There is no immediate huny. The 

limb need not be chilled until half an 

hour after the accident, by which time 

emergency medical attention will usually 
have arrived. 7 

The victim must be given ■ first 
and bleeding be brought to a halt. 

Given the right prior treatment, Pro- 
ftssor Berger says, 82 per cent of limbs 
replaced in his operating theatre will be 
accepted by the body. 

dps 

(Frankfurter Rundaohau, 1 10 October 1981) 


aid 


nson. , 

The German figure; again in per capi- 
ta terms, is 20 pe{ cent higher tban in 
the United States and, 30 per cent 
than in Japan. 

Koch says this is partly due to can# 
research in Germany concehlraflflB 0,1 
early diagnosis rather than , on wl® 1 
causes the complaint. .. . 

He calls 1 for compilation of ijetdlM 
cancer statistics to enable researtfi scfelj' 
lists to find but .wfttch kind of'daheff if 
most prevalent Where. 

He is riot the first to "do so fabt IjjF 
lation against date abuse presWib ■**“' 
cuttles. ■'•■■■ ■ 1 ■ V . 

He raps German Industry fot the de- 
vious means by which it has forestall 
a ban on asbestos, which is known to M 
carcinogen ii when inhaled. ■' ' ■ . 

The Environmental Protection Agwj 0 ' 
In West Berlin <has advised the Bonn in- 
terior Ministry' tb ; phase out aibestos 
replace it with other -substances by tw 

end of (this decade at, the! latest, i . 

Cancer therapy, he says, must 
with a therapy of. the enviionpidnt- 
"■ (Frankfurtflf'Run<licliau,'g4 


nationalities arc represented at tho 
“kfurt school, for Instance, 
todtots and staff also undergo fre- 
at changes, necessitating special cm- 
* on curricula, educational prin- 
p *nd equality of opportunity. 

\ wide range of different educational 
^ civilisations, languages and 
J need to be reconciled In tolerance, 
debate about educational alms and 

G 1 ^ curricula are meaningful Is di- 
ns of minor importance, 
then. Is so special about Intcr- 
*““1 schools? What distinguishes 
fundamentally from other schools, 
% p Public or private? -. 

it is their international cha- 
all it entails. What it entails 
J 8 from one international school to 

five schools mentioned above 
t 1 ^existence independently of each 
is run . along educational 
of its o\yi| and has q distinctive in- 

: ' , 

lie John ft Kennedy School, Berlin, 
Option to the rule in that It was 
“p by the West Berlin authorities os 


tions that Is taught. taken se- 

Thoso are all motives to bQ taken se " 

intentional 


sons are given in two languages in a bid 
to emulate the international schools' 
success. 

But this success, while undeniable in 
connection with language teaching, does 
not necessarily extend to other subjects. 

Doubts have been voiced whether in- 
ternational school students? general 
knowledge is more extensive than that 
of their conventional counterparts. 

Staff at International schools complain 
no less bitterly about lack of discipline 
and poor standards than do teachers at 

afotp Sphfiols 

Even Peter D. Gibbons, headmaster of 
the Frankfurt international school, does 
not feel his school-leavers are necessarily 
better qualified. 

This is a sad conclusion for him to 
have to reach, given that conditions at 

his school are better than In most state 
schools, as is usually the case in private 
establishments. 

There are seldom more than 20 pupils 
per class. There are no staff shortages, so 
lessons next to never fail to take place. 

Students with difficulties in a subject 
are helped by special tutors. There are 
specially designed and equipped class- 
rooms for chemistry,/ physics, biology, 

art and music. 

There are technical facilities, sports 

grounds, gymnasiums and equipment. 

There have to be, since parents pay high 

fees 

A place at the Hamburg, Munich, 
DQsseldorf or Frankfurt schools costs 
between DM5,000 and DMO.OOO a year, 
defending ' on the pupil’s age. pi™ 
entry fees of between DM800 and 

Then there are charges for use of the 
school bus, for outings and for sports 
equipment, which can be startlingly 

6 The only one of the five schools that 
charges no fees is tho John F. Kennedy 
School in Berlin, the costa of wWch are 
met by the city and the US State 

^Y^feven though specialised know- 
ledge as taught at International schools 
may not be better than the general run, 
a. career prospects of international 
*hooSvers P a« better, Mr. Gibbons 


‘“careers in international management 
call for both know-how and the ability 
to get on with people from other coun- 

“Readiness to do ro not only comes 
naturally at an international school, it 
ataotiie foremost objective of schooling 

in this category. 



Millstones of history 


' 1 1 Continued from page 1° 
films one of which, screened by Z0F, 



tuied episodes 

east comqr of thq G Europe and 

ences and views h^ye _ ^ ^ h ^ nora ry 

rtca. 


Merit by^se Premier Holger BSrnet, a 
S uihute to her career as a political 

Wr 2S flahf against Inhumanity and un- 
freedbm and her literarj testimony have 
Sv emed internatlonal 'acelaim. 

sroToiti® » nd eff ° r !? 2 

^tp^not'oj^ndthe 


The regulations of the American In-; 
temati onal School of DQsseldorf, for in- 
stance, state that any kind of disrespect, 
insult or threat of violence to others 
runs counter to the spirit of the school. 

“We have much to learn from each 

other." 

The Hamburg international school 
couches it in slightly different terms. 

The curriculum, it says, reflects the 
school's outlook. 

It reflects the fact that each. pupil has 
special talents, aims and feelings that ate 
to be acknowledged and encouraged by 
means of teaching and tho force ,pf per- 
sonal example. - , 

This is why such importance is at-, 
tached at international schools to extra-, 
cur ricular activities such as cookery 
courses, dancing lessons, amateur thea- 
tricals, photography and sport, school 
teams, competitions, festivals and 

outings. 

They are all intended to ensure that 
contacts between pupils extend beyond 
mere lessons. 

The John F. Kennedy School even 
calls on students to invite fellow-stu- 
dents of other nationalities home, their 
families too, and to celebrate their re- 
spective holidays with each other. 

Cooperation with parents is extremely 
important if the schools are to run 
smoothly, and fee-paying parents arc 
keener to hove a say in how their chil- 
dren’s schooling is run. 

At schools of this kind, which are in- 
dependent In their choice of educational 
principles, run their own administration 
and are small enough to be surveyed at 

a glance, they can do so. 

At all five international schools elect- 
ed parents’ representatives work along- 
side staff and heads in drafting educa- 
tional principles. 

They may not be able to exert much 
influence on curmcula, but they can ei- 
ther decide mailers of principle or ensure 
that principles are adhered to in prac- 

ticCi 

Links between school, students, 
parents and teachers are strongly rein- 
forced by this arrangement. 

Many German parents see internatio- 
nal schools as an ideal, but the majn rea- 
son why they prefer not to send their 

children to them is the cost of fees. 

This point is borne out by the over- 
whelming demand for plaoes at the Ber- 
lin school, which is non fee-paying. 
Interest is so keen that applications are 

decided by casting lots. 

Other reasons that may deter German 
parents are their children’s poor educa- 
tional performance (“Will he, or she, be 

able to keep up?”). 

Then there is the schools geograph- 
ical location. None are boarding schools 
so they can only cater for pupils who 
live near the five cities. 

Last not least, the North Rhlne- 
Westphalian education authorities in 
DQsseldorf Insist that German children 
attend German schools (but exemptions 
can be granted on application). ; 

Does that make international schools 
as good as they are reputed to be or 
doesn’t it? If their educational achieve- 
ments are no better than those of state 
schools (except in modern JanguagesiX a 
certain cosmopolitan quality a the only 
advantage they enjoy. 

I* is up to state schools, parents,. tea- 

cheis and pupils to make good ' , '' s 
backlog in linguistic prowess and Met- 

ance. : •' 1 ; ' 1 

They have no choice but to make the 
attempt* since international schoo s 
Srt to continue leading a , separate 

and distinctive life of their own.' h 

, : j; , .. -.Sabine fanner, t 

. . '(FruikfUKWrNeu* Pre«*J, 2* October 1981) 
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Amazing revelations about 

leisure activities 


E veiybody withdrew to their own 
rooms, closed the door and for an 
hour and a half did what they wanted. 

One daughter wanted to listen to 
music while the other wanted to watch 
television and my wife felt like reading. 

1 decided to take a nap. It was won- 
derful and the atmosphere later was ter- 
rific. 

This is how Dr Hermann Feldgen, a 
leisure expert, summed up an extremely 
pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

There are, of course, those who will 
say: “So what? What’s so special about 
itT 

There was none of the family dispute 
that has become customary on Sundays. 
Nobody got on anybody’s nerves, every- 
body could do as they pleased. In short, 
it was leisure as it should be. 

For Dr Feldgen and his family that 
Sunday was no coincidence but the re- 
sult of new research findings. 

Dr Feldgen is in charge of a long- 
term study carried out by the BAT Lei- 
sure Research Institute that was founded 
in Hamburg in 1 979. 

Most people still find it hard to cope 
with their leisure time. Vet they are re- 
luctant to admit that they have prob- 
lems and that it is the family that is at 
the root of most conflicts. 

“My husband first watched a soccer 
game on television; and then when I 
wanted to chat to him he told me that 
he had to work. So he had no time for 
me at all . . " 

Or, another example*. “I finally wanted 
to read the book Td been given for my 
birthday. But my wife and the children 
wanted us to do something else." 

This is bow many families sum up 
their weekends. 

Modem small families have a particu- 
larly tough time. Though they long for 
human warmth, they also want to get 
away from the spouse and the children. 

Another type of family loneliness is 
caused by television. The family is to- 
gether and yet it is together because it 
does nothing as a family project 
This shows how the inability to use 
leisure time meaningfully is compensated 

D ortmund teacher lisa Wittmann 
uses music to teach her class how 
to read and write. The results are startl- 
ing. .The children learn well, and there 
are no spelling problems. 

The cassette recorder blares a long- 
drawn-out, ululating “uuuh.” The first 
graders listen raptly. What they hear is 
the singing of South American Indians. 

Then they begin to move rhythmical- 
ly to the music, inventing their own 
dance and copying each other. As they 
dance, the recorder goes on ululating. 

Former pianist Frau Wittmann sees it 
this way: “Song and dance are a sensual 
unity. The children remember the whole 
and the letter “U” acquires a concrete 
meaning. 

After the dance, the children paint 
Indian comics complete with bubbles In 
which they have written the letter they 
just learned. This way, the remember the 
letter through the senses. 

The same procedure is used for every 
letter of the alphabet. The letter Is 
followed up with a specially prepared 
meal because when something tastes 
good, the children say “mm mm”. And, 


Tor by TV, so much so that withdrawal 
symptoms set in when the television set 
breaks down. 

“This type of research into motivation 
is still in its infancy. What we want is 
not to provide patent recipes but to 
show where the difficulties tie and make 
suggestions on solving them,” says Dr 
Feldgen. 

Leisure is synonymous with free time 
But exactly this is what most people 
don't have. They keep complaining 
about ail sorts of work that must be 
done, such as shopping or looking after 
the house, subjecting themselves to an 
activity ritual even in their free time. 

In doing so they sacrifice the time 
that should be available to them to sat- 


isfy personal needs without feelings of 
guilt towards the family. 

The necessity to suit eveiybody fre- 
quently ends in frustration, aggression, 
dissatisfaction and stress. And yet every- 
body pins such great expectations on his 
free time. Friday is regarded as the best 
day of the week in anticipation of the 
weekend. 

The desire for personal leisure is be- 
coming increasingly important although 
contacts with other people are also high 
on the priority list. 

The BAT research work expects that 
such personal wishes will receive more 
attention in the future. There will be 
more unplanned activities, active recrea- 
tion and sociability; more creative work 
and excursions. 

Dr Feldgen considers just doing noth- 
ing an important element of Jeisuretime. 
“We must acquire the courage to be 
idle and learn what is means to have 
time on your hands and to enjoy our- 
selves, to do nothing without getting 

bored in the process." EdelgKd Sman 

(Stuttgarter Nachrlchien, 24 October 1981 ) 


Neuroses affect one in 
eight of the young 


O ne in eight German children suffers 
from severe psychological disorders, 
says the head of the child psychiatry 
clinic of Marburg University, Professor 
Helmut Remschmidt. But only a third 
of them receives treatment 
Recovery prospects for children with 
neurotic disorders are extremely good. 
Given treatment in good time, the suc- 
cess quota is between 60 and 70 per 
cent. ■ 

“in good time” means that a child 
must he taken to a psychiatrist within 
six months of the time the first 
symptoms are detected, 

The most frequent problems with 
children are phobias, inability to concen- 
trate, poor performance, depression, at- 
tempted suicide, uncoordinated move- 
ments and the consequences of brain 
damage before or during birth. 

Psychological disorders most often oc- 
cur at the beginning of schooling when 
“the umbilical cord is cut,” at the transi- 
tion to vocational training and shortly 
before puberty. 

Many disorders also begin in very 


Music teaches 
children 
how to read 

of course, there is also a song to be 
danced to to go with it. 

This teaching method was actually 
developed by the Bremen university tea- 
cher Iris Mann who sums up her theory 
as follows; “First graders find it hard to 
sit still and keep quiet. They want to 
make friends." 

For Frau Mann, learning means absor- 
bing the environment - literally. 

A mentally retarded boy who had 
spent two years in one class without 
learning anything was given the letters 
of the alphabet in the form of ginger- 
bread “to taste.” This is how lie finally 
learned to read. 

The 'same applies to kneading letters 
into their correct shapes which estab- 
lishes a sensual rapport with the alpha- 
bet. 


early childhood when they occur in the 
form of a “silent phase”, remaining 
latent until the child grow; older. 

The causes of the disorders that man- 
ifest themselves in aggressiveness, with- 
drawal, sadness and great unrest are 
manifold. They are frequently due to 
overtaxing at school and family disputes. 

This is particularly pronounced in 
children with a genetic predisposition to 
such disorders. 

In many cases, mothers aggravate the 
problems by their attitudes. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case of eating prob- 
lems where the success rate is 90 per 
cent. 

Therapists have for some time been 
making a point of treating not only the 
child but the whole family. 

This home treatment method, which 
was first introduced In the United 
States, is rapidly gaining in importance, 
but cost considerations preclude its be- 
coming institutionalised — at least in 
the near future. dpa 

(WestdeutBche Allgemelne Zeltung 

25 October 198 1) 

Music has proved particularly be- 
neficial because it not only enables the 
children to work off their kinetic energy 
but also provides a sound link between 
emotion and intellect. 

Once the children have made a letter 
their “possession” they go a step further 
and form words, like "Uml.” Umi is a 
bear, and all children bring their teddy- 
bears or dolls to school to dance with 
them. 

Says Frau Wittmann; “Even a severely 
disabled child in my class danced and 
jumped around full of joy.” 

There is also the fact that the chil- 
dren can endow something they love 
with a name. 

It takes only a few months before the 
first graders begin to put letters together 
and form words and sentences that 
interest them. 

What pleases Lisa Wittmann most, 
however, is that all her children have 
mastered the art of reading and writing. ' 

She has meanwhile written a bpok 
on this new teaching method entitled 
Learning to Read without Fear. 

Horst Spdchert 
1 ■ ■ • ; 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 October 1981) 
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A wife’s righj 
to recline 

or to decline 

A committee for women’s 
trying to establish the 
vhich German wives are forced hr 
msbands to have sex against tbth 
le it by violence or threats. 

“We have had a number of £ 
ions with women’s action m 

a i f i : “ 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Unfit footballers : clubs accused of 
causing permanent injuries 


A committee for women’s eons] „ been accused of 
T-tiying to establish the JmSM * S.mdM to aUBWta 
hlch Gentian wives am Cm* bS| ft platen A are 
isbands to have sex against thrift ■ 1 ' 

i it by violence or threats. § . not given enough 

“We have had a number el J'JfLSthi md the eumu- 
ons with women’s action J^TbiTgrics as bruises, 
dges and divorce lawyers in „ of 01W , n0 . 

find ways and means to improrefl 1 ^ * prlU r, 

szal protection of wives Attain,* 1 . 


Ainu uxiu iijcana lmprwtf 

gal protection of wives against npj 
arriage,” says Eva Rtlhtnkorf.” 
tairperson of the committee, ; 
Hamburg intends to approach 
undesrat In an effort to bring aj 
elective legislation. 

Under today's criminal law, rape 
vere crime, except when the victu 
ie rapist’s own wife. 

This is due to the old understan 
' marriage in which conjugal life' 

tA fulfil mi am* nf ntdrifll 


iiuuaio^v ui vrmwi vuiijugoi UlC w** 

fulfilment of material duties ire® 
itions. As a result, a husband 
ces his wife to have intercourse m* 
n only takes what is his due mjmfw 
n today’s understanding of nurjdP 

■ woman does not forfeit the rigb® 

■ body. Marriage no longer means nP 

i woman must be sexually available* 
times. jV 

in some countries, tike Dram# 
eden and the Soviet' Union, rape'® 
i spouse is already prosecuted tike » 
ter rape. * 

[n the Federal Republic of Germ™ 
<, courts have until recently not etfl 
jtected those wives who were rail 
ed pending divorce. Jl 

Says Frau RUhmkorf: “Under todjl 
r, a woman can only press ctiargan 
dily injury or coercion. But ™S 
imen are unaware even of these profl 
ns.” And even women who are family 
:li the law are in for a surprise vm 
iy try to report such a case to N 
[ice. Very frequently the officers rtj 
e even to accept the complaint. 

As far back as 1972, the Bwideslij 
;d to legislate for marital rapt 
ough at the time the MPs arrived i 
> conclusion that “the right to sexur 
f-de termination does not end wifl 
•Triage,” they did not see their way t 
ifting legislation that would rotie ™ 
3rs subject to imprisonment 

Mini It WK lit 


Sts come trom two sports 

Sfftsswt 

satsti. m . . 

^gs first division and found 

jrf oritw are often disregarded 
if coaches insist that it Is they 

L whether Whether a pUycr is 

Ltaaplats make diagnoses and 
ESets, Instead of a doctor 
Lnquance, many unfit players 

lasl to play. f . . 

Lptot is that many club doctors 
Lrijghenup. 

|W bean some alarming news 
Hitt this season. 

|bM star Karl AHgflwer, 24, 
JJTfoi VfB Stuttgart, has for 
Kta troubled by a sprained ankle 
lials grain injury. 
jftlitiU has to play every Saturday 
Stuttgart’s manager JOrgen Sun- 

i 


brining sessions a physiothera- 
it other Bundesllga club gives 


healthy players an injection. They are K 
given a shot of a rheumatism drug be- 
cause it boosts the circulation. . f 

Hannes Bongartz, 30, of Kaiseraiau- c 
tern, had his leg set In plaster. Coach 
Fcldkamp felt plaster was unnecessary > 

and had it removed. < 

As a result it took Bongartz not 10 l 
days to recover, as had been hoped, but 

six weeks. , . , 

These stories are not In themselves 

unusual, and the feud between coaches 

and doctors has been waged behind the 

scenes for years. 

Why coaches and doctors are at log- 
gerheads Is self-evident. Team managers 
are under heavy pressure to field a win- 
ning team and would prefer to play the 

best side every time. 

They grow Impatient when one or 

more regular members of the squad are 

not available. . 

What they want Is an on-the-spot 

cure, a jab that does the trick. But there 
is no such thing. 

Says Dr Pfeifer; “1 remember our 
trainer, Herr Feldkamp, once saying: 
The opposition are more afraid of even 
an injured Peter Briegel than of a heal- 
thy subsltute for him* * 

AllgOwer of Stuttgart recently com- 
plainded of unbearable pain, but physio 
Caneri merely ran a hand over his leg 

, and decided he was fit. . 

When Dr Hess of the Deutscher 
. Fussball-Bund recommended sidelining 

s AllgOwer for a while the clubs coach, 


Herr Sundermann, was mot indignant: 

“DFB doctors merely make players “ 
feel insecure with their exaggerated 
diagnoses." 

But ' the Injury has made AllgOwefs “ 
working week look as follows: the game 
on Saturday, then rest for his legs from p 
Sunday to Wednesday, ll&t training on h 
Thursday and Friday, followed by a l 

pain-racked game the following Satur- r 
day. , * 

Says Dr MUtier-Wohlfahrt: Tt is al- 
ways one injury on top of another, such ' 
as bruises, strains and sprains, that cause 
irreparable damage. 

‘The X-ray of a 30-year-old soccer 
player’s knee often looks tike that of a 
man of 70 " 

When Injured joints are not given 
ough time to recuperate* their surfaces 
(the gristle, as It were) are ground 
smooth down to the bone. 

This is a gradual process, and pam 
only aets in, making the decay unmis- 
takable, when it is too late. 

Why do players not object to being 
declared fit too soon after injuries? Why, 

; for that matter, do they even say noth- 
ing about them? 

Most have contracts hWhlJjJ 
j bonuses that are only paid if they have 
i made a specified number of appearances. 

"That,” «ys Dr Pfeifer, “is wh y th e 
ir many minor injuries are gWen no atten- 
o tion. They are made out to be mere 
l! scratches and bruises. Players who dont 


train or play are soon made out to bo 
shirkers.** 

Cologntfs Gerd Stack U the latest ex- 
ample of an ovewager player. Early in 
the week he suffered from blood poison- 
ing but was determined to turn ^ out 
against Leverkusen at the weekend. It 
was the money. 

Why don’t doctors do aomething/Now, 
all they can do is look after the playing 
staff to the best of their ability In the 
circumstances or resign. 

‘‘When the coach is having a success- 
ful run his word is law,” says Dr Pfeifer. 

After SV Hamburg won the cham- 
pionship last year coach Branko Zebec 
had club doctor Ulrich Mann sacked. Dr 
Mann had told goalie Rudl Kargus on 
no account to play because of a knee 

injury. 

Most Hamburg playera still use Dr 
Mann’s services. Zebec has himself long 
been sacked. 


Weal hitches bedevilled the Mu- 
i world championships In 
k gymnastics; one certainly 
l Germany’s Carmen Rischer and 
t$t of breaking the Bulgarian 
Moopoly. 

a Hwhke of the GDR was to 
tea accompanied by a tape recor- 
n a pianist, but unfortunately the 
Itot announcing her name. Just 
n like an engaged signal on the 
fo&Most embarrassing, 
b Ua Campos dos Santos of 

... ... A 


Rhythmic gymnastic 


hyth 


.ll^ iT WHUPW MUD lHUUW v* 

ss 

e to establish manta! rap« . .. fust 


* “tnvVl Ml BUWmw YFWll 

tarsi' asfr*;** 

he same applies to ^P® u to ° ? P * w 

»e, and this is one of the ieas01 7ff^ 8°t into trouble when 
niy 15 per cent of such aapes sfiUW into knots, but she 
lead to a conviction. , wind to unravel tt 

ther argument put forward hy the p* Jjj ' 

ora was that if a court has to deal nm Wscheris trouble was with 
he behaviour of one spouse ss»h tho middlo of her routine 
a by the other, there is haftty * f the mat and disappeared 
: of salvaging the marriage. .. , V ^ advertising strip. 

ROhmknrf is aware of this, ^ FMfen, she nislied off to ro- 
MhaT the nrotection of the pianist Eugcn Filipescu 

^ fe 41 " 5 "* “ «» lTOrie » to 

g for legislation against n*™ 1 

for her hopes of ending her 
inifiarn- it- nro«ciitor D^* f&Mi with a world title. In 

riage, arguw that marrisgs » kjj. _ vwimdMU 


nhmtn r f is aware, of this, am r ! sne rusnea on to re- 
M tire orotS Of Pianist Eugcn Filipescu 

“.rSSS-A .way at tho Ivories to 


bon end Mias Bobo equal seventh with 1 

comp.id,.So ot Bulgarian ghl. ^ 

eC Ano'lln Ralenkova, 17. v,h “® Jtat 

world championships ^ tte 

gold In th# combined event anu m 

‘‘l! Ignatova won the Individual 

g S/gtasxsi, . 

fa fourth ev^tt 
5KJ*!Srw& Bulgarian girl. 

'•sPSw.ift 

; unsusual “hlef »4oh Uyla 

: *Two years the lookout for 

; MedUanalA'we.'*^ J^n^e^th the 
a new apitoaoh Jo cOT P«" 


bftAUAKRrw^ ftp ■ w 

ie marriage. 


* in the ribbon. 

from her only Regina 

i ton trftiw \II*U.«..l..M an/I 




|ity for 
it tiele 


hmueht Up by Mariana Christiansen, ( 
wtoWlned tire eight girls In the squad ( 

until they were in top form. j 

Frau Christiansen feels new Jd.s 
such ss this are the only way _ln jshreh , 
. . rt ufld stand any chance of breaking 1 

£ Stogw i— *-i “ J “- 

popular thert ^ ^nihasts M 

£££ taUnn 4tWett! ** 

mote ^^rt^come, from 
Stos ™<telblch she has.toop^ 

tt 

^^°ten on sprekWJ, t«ms 
■/. '»«„ing between fan 

r-aasa^S 

f ; tit. m* 


Mm 


uwi, anw-— — - 

Dr Pfeifer sounds a clear warning 
"When Injuries are not treated long etj 
ouah or given enough time to be cured, 

X-ray exposures often show after only 
four ot five years that knee and ankle, 
hip and spinal column have undergone 

alarming changes." 

This Industrial Injury, as Dr MttUer- 
Wohlfahrt calls tt, Is not even covered 
by Insurance. Soccer players are only in- 
demnified if they are invalided as a re- 
sult of injuries. 

The ideal would be for clubs to hire 
full-time doctors to look after their play- 
ing staff," says Dr Pfeifer. 

Former national team manager Helmut 
SchOn’s comment Is still va J 1Q * 
"Racehorses,” he said, “are better looked 
after In Germany than soccer pros. 

Wolfgang Goto 

(Writ sm SonntM* 3* Ootob«r 19# l) 

waste of ttae,” she saUafteiwas, -but 
If I bad refused to sign I wouW 
been accused of leaving the coach and 

her girls In the lurch. 

The situation at the moment is that 

no matter what decision J take, it la 

variably used against me." n . 
Adjudicator Ull Hager of tto Bmnm 
*» Gymnastics Association was suttably in- 

ld dignant, calling the whole affair a stab 

thft back by offici&Mojttt 
as The Gymnastics Association wUl have 
lh to arrive at some wluttei a other^f 

“8 the dash between the two women. Frau 

& Medllanski modestly claims to be an in- 
tematioirally respected personality whp 

>ut hw not been granted appropriate rec- 

mt ooritiori In Germany. Br _ 

116 Now the world championships ^ 
iey 0 ^, g jJ u no longer prepared to jo op 
ore hi the present atmosphere. The 

SS£ will, she says, have to come 

and 15° decide whether to be guided 

O ? by A prindpl. 

I before mil bam team selection on bus 
rem (y in g the desire for prestige of the vail- 

£ TTfitSSSS offer md given 
' an .Tr u“ct“t the world chrunplonehlps 
As- ^ jg 0 ff to Canada to run a training 

juris hope that when I return in mid- 

NoUter the Gymnmto 
te .tip _ nd t h e gports authorities as a w«oi» 
riiipa will have ensured conditions In whteh 
$$ any on with my work undistuib- 

^ ^Even before Fteu Medllcnskl three- 
II? tened’to emigrate, Utt H«er wm sick 
W ^tedof the entire tMi 

he wfll not have been on Ws owm . 
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